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THE SILENT WORKER 


On the Technique of Being Deaf 

By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 

(Reprinted by Permission of Atlantic Monthly) 


HE unwise attempt to keep up with a hearing world 
gives many deaf people a distracted air. It is, per- 
haps, unfortunate that we deafened can go so long 
without detection. The halt and blind are spared 
the temptation to practise this innocent camouflage. 
It is no use for them to pretend. But the choice is offered us 
of the part we will play. We frequently choose foolishly, 
preferring to pass as slow, thick-headed, stupid persons, rather 
than as the quick-witted deaf persons we really are. 

For the deaf are called on to perform prodigies of deduction. 
In every communication that goes on between them and their fel- 
lows, they are working double, devoting most of their energy to 
finding out what it is all about, and carrying on the conversa- 
tion with one hand, as it were. I have frequently recon- 
structed the whole colloquy from a single chance remark, as a 
palaeontologist restores dinosaur from a single bone. It is fine 
indoor sport, but the waste is enormous. 

1 have been for fifty years what Mr. Nitchie’s School of Lip- 
Reading prefers to call “deafened” — to distinguish us from 
mutes. The census says there are 70,000 deaf in this country; 
but that count did not include me. On the other hand, special- 
ists say that everyone is deaf; but they merely mean that 
normal hearing is something too acute for civilized life. There 
are four million of us — the O. Henry number — who hear with 
difficulty, but who talk normally — even abnormally at times. 

I have become a master of the art of being deaf. It is an ac- 
quired art. People are no more born with it than they are born 
bachelors. A bachelor is something more than a man who has 
failed of marrying; and the art of being deaf is something more 
than loss of hearing. 

Nature has been of great assistance. Few things are more 
significant than the way living things adapt themselves to hard 
and unusual conditions. The hermit crab soon fits himself to his 
borrowed shell. The blind fish in Mammoth Cave have dispensed 
with a sense they do not need. The printer’s occupation makes 
his thumb callous ; the miller’s thumb becomes sensitive. In the 
Ethics of the Dust (does anyone read Ruskin now?) the crystals 
are shown accepting, with bravery and cheerfulness, impositions 
that change and alter their natural forms. Who has not seen a 
tree with a great stone embedded in its trunk? Thus life grows 
round a hard fact, such as loss of one of the five wits, and shapes 
itself anew. 

In the pursuit of my researches I have made a few discoveries 
and some inventions, which I am about to share with a deaf- 
ened world, after the amiable custom of professional men. 

The great discovery is that old one with which Brer AJsop’s 
fox consoled himself about the grapes, succinctly if bluntly 
paraphrased by the philosophically deaf old lady to whom a 
friend’s polite, but utterly unimportant, remark was finally 
communicated: — 

“Umph! Us deaf folks don’t miss much.” 

And when I asked Mr. Edison why he of all persons did 
not avail himself of one of the electrical devices for making 
hearing less difficult, he said: — 

“Too busy. A lot of time is wasted in listening. If I had 
one of those things, my wife would want to talk to me all the 
time.” 

Discussing a banquet at which it might be politic for me to 
be, “seen,” I said to a friend : — 

“I’m not going to any more of those dinners. It’s such a 
bore to sit there and not hear any of the speeches.” 



“Not so much of a bore as if you heard them,” was his 
feeling reply. 

After all, I thought, are not the deaf rather inclined to 
overrate the mere accomplishment of hearing? So many 
people hear to so little purpose. The deaf fondly imagine 
that hearing itself is the pleasure, without considering that 
what is an end to them is merely a means to others. 

Audition is not without its drawbacks, and deafness is not 
without its compensations. For us, a noisy world is soft- 
pedaled. The dog baying the moon, the cock’s shrill clarion, 
the echoing horn, are all part of vocal nature, as well as the 
nightingale's liquid notes. And we evade so many tiresome 
inflictions with a clear conscience. It only remains to put the 
time thus salvaged to the best use. 

II 

I was fourteen years old when I first came face to face with 
the problem. I was beginning Latin in high school. My 
teacher was a woman of rare sympathy and helpfulness. She 
saw that I liked Latin, but that I would never get anywhere in 
the classroom. She took me as a private pupil in her own time, 
after hours, with no other reward than that of helping a dis- 
couraged boy keep up with his classes. I owe it to her that I 
have read more Latin than the average college course re- 
quires, and that it was a pleasure. I owe to her the discovery 
of the priceless refuge there is in books. But I owe her more 
than that. She gave me a point of view that has made even 
deafness a spice of living. After forty years, I still remember 
the enthusiasm with which she once said: — 

“Earnest, I want you to succeed, not in spite of your deaf- 
ness, but on account of it” 

Let me pay her the humble tribute of setting her name here. 
There are many who owe something to the fact that Ida Miller 
McCall was their teacher. She gave to each the inspiration he 
needed. She was a teacher of character as well as of Latin. It is 
part of the tragic irony of life that this woman, who so intui- 
tively selected and imparted the mental attitude that would 
make deafness tolerable, should later lose her own hearing. The 
infliction, peculiarly cruel to one of her temperament, — for she 
was an artist in conversation, — she bore to the end of her life 
with the same smiling philosophy that made her the influence 
she was. She often spoke of her years devoted to teaching 
me as her apprenticeship. 

There ought to be a book of short biographies of the famous 
deaf, telling how they met their problem. One wonders if 
they attained success in spite of, or on account of, their deaf- 
ness. E. S. Martin, who so nobly fills the editorial chair of 
Life — h is work radiates a mellowed and sunny philosophy, as 
if he had found life good ; Thomas Edison, by no means so 
“sweet” a character, but busy and successful, disdaining annoy- 
ances of dulled ears with an impatient gesture; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, putting all his ability into an art where hearing 
is of slight importance; Ludwig Van Beethoven, composing 
some of his greatest works after losing the faculty that the 
unthinking would deem absolutely essential. 

One of the most successful enterprises of Charles Knight, 
the publisher, was Kitto’s Pictorial Bible. Kitto was so deaf 
as to be practically dumb. Curwen gives a pleasant picture 
of the relations between these two. The publisher kept the 
writer in work as long as he lived, and profited by it as the 
doers of good deeds should. 
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One of the most famous letters in the famous “Life” is the 
scathing one Dr. Johnson wrote to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
after an unfruitful attempt to make the peer a patron of the 
Dictionary. Apparently the Earl had refused to see the 
Doctor when he called. The sympathies of the deaf will be 
with Chesterfield, one of whose letters dated the very year of 
Johnson’s unsuccessful suit, Croker quotes: — 

“My deafness is extremely increased, and cuts me wholly off 
from the society of others.” 

Dr. Johnson’s conversational methods were not such as 
would make a deaf man feel easy. Cannot you imagine him 
thundering: — 

“Sir, I am bound to furnish elevating conversation. I am 
not bound to furnish ears to understand it!” 

Some of us have missed our opportunity of standing god- 
father to some great dictionary, under similar circumstances 
and have been roundly scored into the bargain. 

Every deaf person should read Society in America, by 
Harriet Martineaut.* The author gathered all the informa- 
tion contained in these two thick volumes by a personal visit, 
during which she toured the country from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, and talked with everyone. 

“I labored under only one peculiar disadvantage that I am 
aware of,” she says in the Introduction, “but that one is 
incalculable. I mean my deafness. This does not endanger 
the accuracy of my information, I believe, as far as it goes, 
because I carry a trumpet of remarkable fidelity: an instru- 
ment, moreover, which seems to exert some winning power, 
by which I gain more in tete-a-tetes than is given to people 
who hear general conversation. Probably its charm consists 
in the new feeling of ease and privacy in conversing with a 
deaf person.” 

I should like to quote the whole brave paragraph. 

We cannot draw any consolation from the belief that our 
condition is tragic. It isn’t. All literature is against us. 
The hero is never deaf. The deaf man furnishes only the 
comedy. William De Morgan, called to account by an exas- 
perated deaf lady, for making Aunt Izzy funny, plaintively 
answers, “I didn’t make her funny. She was funny.” But 
no one found Blind Jim funny. And literature is right. 
It is backed up by life. We all smile at the deaf man's slips, 
but never at the blind man’s. Pathos is inherent in the one, 
and not in the other. 

These are some of the things life and books have taught 
me. Out of them and hundreds of other experiences and 
adventures I have made my little philosophy, which has stood 
me in good stead, and which I am trying to compress into a 
brief and, handy Manual for the Use of the Deafened. 

Ill 

To begin with the first lesson and the hardest, it is 
imperative to admit that one is deaf — admit it to one’s self, 
and tell the world, and accept the penalties, as well as the 
compensations. The compensations outweigh the penalties, 
as you will see. Deafness of the kind known as “hard of 
hearing” — and how hard it is! — grades from a defect scarcely 
noticeable to total eclipse of sound from the outer world. Some- 
where along that line one must give up the struggle of trying to 
pass as a normal hearing person. Most of us wait too long, 
buoyed up by the same false pride that makes people wear wigs. 
When my hair got thin, I was encouraged by my barber to let 
it grow long on the sides and brush it over the top, in the vain 
hope that people would think it grew there. I soon found that 
I was deceiving no one — not even myself. 

As some corn-fed philosopher remarked, “Old maids is really 

•Paris: Baudrey’s European Library, 1857, 


the happiest — after they quits strugglin’.” Likewise the deaf- 
ened are happiest, once they renounce the innocent pose of 
hearing, and proceed to accept all the drawbacks but also all 
the benefits, of being deaf. 

And what are those benefits? First, greatly increased lei- 
sure. The deaf have all the time saved from not trying to do 
what they cannot do, to spend in doing better what they can. 
We all have our twenty-four hours a day, as Arnold Bennett 
has demonstrated, but we deafened may have a bonus besides. 

After all, even the deaf are not deaf all the time. They are 
not deaf when there is no occasion to hear. According to the 
subjective theory, — which I advise all deaf people to adopt, — 
sound does not exist unless there are ears to hear. As I remem- 
ber the sentence from my school book, “Niagara thundered in 
silence for thousands of years, until there appeared upon earth 
a being with cars.” 1 find it profitable and amusing to cui 
down the time when I am unavoidably deaf, and increase 
that when I am on a par with the acute-eared. It works like 
the old dial motto, which counted only the hours the sun shone. 

I have, thus, not unbroken, unrelieved deafness to deal with, 
but intermittent deafness — say deafness of two or three hours 
a daj’. All human contact, all need of hearing, comes under 
two heads: the unimportant talk that is necessary, and the im- 
portant talk that is had for its own sake — conversation, the ex- 
change of thought with our fellow beings. The latter is option- 
al, and depends on temperament, even with the hearing. An 
unsocial hearing person may have less conversation than a 
social deaf person. 

But the talk that is necessary for the purposes of living can- 
not be escaped. No deaf person is so primitive that he never 
goes shopping, or takes a journey. 

One afternoon I joined a long line in front of the Pullman 
window in Philadelphia. As always, I was conscious of my 
deafness, I rehearsed in my mind the form of application that 
would produce results as quickly as the time and place im- 
peratively demanded. I decided to use a question which could 
be answered, “Yes” or “No.” 

“Can you give me a seat on the four o’clock train to New 
York?” 

Evidently the answer was “Yes,” but there was a condition. 

“You mean a seat in a sleeping car?” 

No, that wasn’t it. The girt behind the grille, with just a 
touch of impatience, apparently repeated her original state- 
ment. 

I made one more attempt. 

“You mean on another train?” 

The answer to that was unmistakably, “No.” I took a sport- 
ing chance, laid down my money, and secured the customary 
folded green slip. 

I awaited my train with only a slight misgiving. I had 
“something” on the four o’clock train. I tendered my slip to 
the Pullman conductor, who took it and directed me to the club 
car. Of course. One more question, and I would have 
completed the circuit. 

One who hears as unconsciously as he breathes is amazed at 
so complex a situation over so simple a transaction. But to 
the deafened these problems occur with monotonous frequency. 
It is his life. He must constantly match his wits against his 
deafness, to extract from the world the information necessary 
to carry on the business of living. No matter how well he 
does it, he never gets credit for the real mental agility shown. 
He is merely thought less deaf than he is. 

So the technique begins with what might be called the 
friction of life, the constant colloquies with salespeople, clerks, 
ticket agents, waiters, policemen, car-conductors, and others, 
who constitute, collectively, the machine of living. As a class, 
they have one irritating quality. They confess physical de- 
fects with mental. They think that a deaf person is obtuse. 
With this class, the rule of acknowledging deafness is defaulted 
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to good advantage. Even if time permits the establishing of 
the new basis, what is the other party, with his limited im- 
agination and resources, going to do? No, it is up to you to 
take advantage of your position as the provoker of the inter- 
view, to make the terms on which it is to be conducted, and to 
make them as favorable to yourselves as possible. 

Begin with the selection of the individual to be approached. 
This is not always possible. People behind grilles in banks, 
offices, and railway stations are fixtures that must be handled 
differently; but on the streets you may select the person to 
whom you put your question with as much care as a profes- 
sional beggar. People of Latin extraction, for instance, always 
respond with a gesture. The Italian peanut-vender accom- 
panies his volume of words with a gesture so eloquent that it 
almost deposits you at the door. 

The second rule is to ask questions that can be answered, 
“Yes” or “No.” Yes and No are always recognizable. To be 
sure, the answer is sometimes “No,” followed, of course, with 
the right information; but as a process of elimination, it works 
wonders. There are but few directions in which one can go. 
In a railroad station, pick out the most likely-looking train and 
say to the man in uniform, “Is this the New York train?” If 
it isn’t, then your list of trains is reduced by one. I am describ- 
ing only desperate cases. You average much better than this. 
Sometimes you pick the right one the first time. Sometimes 
your informant points to the right one. 

Perhaps I would better say right here that the deaf person 
always prepares for as many emergencies as possible. He 
studies the time-table in advance. He reads the signs on the 
walls and in the train shed. He soon learns (and public-utility 
servants should bless him for this) never to ask an unneces- 
sary question. I always buy a map of a strange city, in this 
country as well as in Europe. I learn it by heart. And as I 
walk proudly down a strange street, in an unfamiliar foreign 
city, I realize that I get on better than even my most acute- 
eared compatriots. It sounds like a lot of work, but not more 
than is necessary to play a good hand at bridge. And it is 
just as much fun. 

I always inquire the price when shopping, for the moral 
effect on the salesman. In small shops I tender a bill that I 
know must be larger than the amount named. In big shops I 
read the sales-slip upside down as the salesman makes it out. 
Also, in some stores the price is marked on the goods. 

The menu card is now common enough to make ordering a 
meal comparatively easy. In country hotels, where the card 
is rattled off by a blonde person just abaft your weaker eai, 
I generally throw myself on the mercy of the waitress, and 
ask her to bring me what she thinks is best to-day, adding that 
I usually take coffee. 

Before I cast off from the bell boy who pilots me to my 
room, I anticipate whatever I am going to want, and order 
it. The boy is instructed to enter without knocking when he 
brings it. When the night clerk cannot “call” me; but I have 
learned to “set” myself for any hour — a trick not hard to learn. 
And the man who awoke several hours too late, and found a 
paper tucked beneath his door on which a considerate bell 
boy had written, “Sir, it is six o’clock; get up,” was not even 
deaf. 

These are but some of the shifts and devices with which I 
get through those hours when it is my destiny to be deaf. 
Through all the complicated machinery of living, my sub- 
conscious mind is functioning in ways like these, automatically, 
just as you learn not to step on the top stair that isn’t there. 

To these few hours I must add the time spent in what the 
United States Census so delightfully calls a gainful occupation; 
and then I have all the rest of the day for myself, time off, to 
be deaf or not, just as I choose. 

I have taken the deaf man’s job for granted, as 1 am talking 
to those who have found a way to make a living, but are 
rather at loose ends as to what to do with the living when 


they have made it. My own job requires a good deal of 
nearing, but I have built up a machine to take car of it, some- 
thing like that which mitigates my other contacts. I believe 
that most men who were not born deaf have got shaken down 
in some occupation, and have evolved the proper offensive 
and defensive mimicry, and are more concerned with things 
outside office-hours. 

Nothing has been said so far about aids to hearing. It is 
just as well for the deaf to arrange their lives without de- 
pendence on these substitutes, and then get all the help out of 
them they can. The various forms of the telephone housed in 
little black boxes are a great help, especially in those necessary 
conversations by which the humbler part of living is carried 
on. I have one, in fact I have a flock of them, and I carry 

one with me, so far as the exigencies of life permit. I am 

frequently stopped at the doors of museums and galleries by 
the custodians, with “Here, you gotta check that; photo- 

graphing ain't allowed; it’s let to a party.” But these instru- 
ments, while useful, do not take the place of ears, not even 
to the extent that glasses replace eyes. 

Then there is lip-reading — a wonderful art, which some 
practice with a dexterity that is little short of marvelous, and 
which all of us utilize to some extent. But it must be admitted 
the good Lord has created few people, with legible coun- 

tenances. 

What conversation the deaf man gets will be with one of 
these two substitutes. Only at rare intervals will he know 
that finest flower of civilization — real talk. He will find that, 
by a perfectly natural law, his friends are inevitably those 
who speak distinctly. He will never know the others well, 
however, desirable they may be. 

If he has become, by chance, a part of a social group, one 
of three courses is offered him. He may depend on an inter- 
preter, one of those clear-speaking persons who will give him 
the leads; or he may interrupt with a topic evolved from his 
own insides, as the spider spins her web, and catch a few flies 
until the subject is changed again ; or he may break off and 
segregate a unit of the group for a tete-a-tete, as one does at 
formal dinners. 

It will not matter much. Most people are merely waiting; 
for an opportunity to introduce their own topic, anyway; and 
a lot of casual conversation is merely amiable noises, greetings, 
inquiries that demand and expect no answer, obvious remarks 
about our common weather — the deaf soon learn to discount 
these. We can make amiable noises ourselves. Relevance 
and appositeness are not required, even between hearing 
people. 

As you see, the fox makes out a good case for the percentage 
of acid in the grapes. 

IV 

And now we come to the most delightful phase of this art 
of being deaf. All that has gone before is but the dreary 
practising of scales preliminary to playing a Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, the reiterated "keep your showlder down and yer eyes 
on the ba” of the professional, to be able to send a long drive 
down the centre of the fairway — tiresome but necessary. 

I have found it worth while to make formal lists of the 
liabilities and assets in the way of recreation, so that I may 
know just where I stand; to separate those things in which 
hearing is essential from those where deafness is no bar, and 
where it may be even an advantage. 

On my index expurgatorius are: — 

Conversation in the best sense 

The theatre 

Lectures 

Public dinners, and most private oaes. 

Music 

Social dancing 
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Games like “What is my thought like?” 

Being read aloud to 

I have left: — 

Books 

Pictures, moving and stationary 

Art, painting, sculpture, architecture, and applied 

Natural science 

Scenery 

Travel — on foot, train, boat, horse, and motor 
Exhibition dancing, and all spectacles and pageants 
Games like golf and whist 
Nearly all hobbies 

I add these two columns and strike a balance. When miti- 
gations and compensations are added, the assets exceed the 
liabilities, and I am, from a happiness point of view, solvent. 

Nor are all the liabilities total. I have often read a play 
in advance, and derived some entertainment from seeing it 
without hearing it. And in France and Italy I have done 
more. There I have an advantage over the visitor who does 
not understand the language. 1 get more out of -the acting 
through my long training in observation, the seeing eye, sharp- 
ened beyond anything Sherlock Holmes utilized. I saw A pres 
VOpera at the Grand Guignol, and repeated the plot to my 
wife afterward. I had not missed an essential detail. This 
faculty adds immensely to the entertainment furnished by street 
scenes in continental cities — this ability to see all there is. 
which many hearing people lack entirely. 

Someone has said (Boy, page Mr. Bartlett) that when God 
closes one window, He opens another a little wider. I have 
tried to help Him and swing my window altogether open. 

Just as soon as I realized that I was dependent entirely on 
myself for amusement, I took pains r.o equip myself with a 
number of self-contained, self-starting recreations. Indeed, 
every man should do at least one thing as different as possible 
from what he does for a living. If he has a white-collar, 
white-paper job, he should have also a hand-dirtying hobby. 
He should paint, model, carve, fish, dig — do something that 
will give him the feel of things, — earth or tools, — to make him 
a complete human being. But what is merely healthy balance 
for the normal man is essential for the deaf one. He is denied 
the harmless and amusing time-killer and space-filler that 
conversation is. He must be prepared with a number of 
things to take its place and give him the sense of a full life. 

I have been unusually fortunate in this respect. I learned 
to play early in life, and I learned to use my imagination as 
the chief toy. My mother had little money for the “boughten" 
kinds; but she had plenty of imagination, and my deafness 
taught me to depend on myself. (I wonder if even children 
know how to play nowadays.) 

In consequence, I have never been bored, except by one 
thing. I thought at first that it was my duty to stick around 
where conversation was being indulged in — before I made 
my great discovery and took a reprieve for life. It is the 
proper thing to urge the deaf to mingle with their fellows as 
much as possible, and try to hear. It is one of the most 
fatiguing things in the world, effort without result, like foozling 
one's drive, I gave it up. The price was too high. I really 
began to live whin I realized this, and gave myself wholly 
to a deaf man’s recreations. 

And what are they? Printing is one. 1 learned the trade 
as a boy, followed it until I attained the proud eminence of 
a card in the Typographical Union, and thereby opened my 
little window a bit wider. I do not now work at it as a trade, 
having gone into another line (in which printing is a great 
help) ; but my knowledge gives me another interest in books, 
apart from reading them. I can look at a collection of rare 
books and taste the pleasures of a connoisseur. My name is on 
several of the committees of the Institute of Graphic Arts — of 
■which I am a useless but enthusiastic member — simply as a 
tribute to my great love. 


Some day this hobby will flower into a private press with a 
fancy name — how would The Upwey Press sound? — and I 
will play wi.h printing like Horace W.'lpole and Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 

Meanwhile, I work in wood, w r ith a lathe and carving tools. 
Woodworking shares with the outside of a horse the quality 
of being good for the inside of a man. It is a great soother. 
A woot. -carver in Grand Rapids told a reporter who was 
wondering at the contented state of labor in the woodworking 
crafts that you had to have a good disposition to work on 
wood. 

I make models of ancient ships. This opens wide a big 
door. There is the excuse for hunting old books and prints, to 
learn how they looked and were rigged — bosks like Captain 
John Smith's Sea Grammar (London: John Haviiand, 1627), or 
L’ Art cie Eat.r /es I a:sseaux ( Amsterdam: Chez David Mor- 
tier, 1719). I am a member of two societies, one in England 
and one in this country, whose members either collect or make 
these delightful bits of craftsmanship. The making calls for 
the exercise of many arts and, like one of De Morgan’s books, 
it lasts a long time. And, when completed, it becomes, if one 
has teen faithful, not only an historical document, but a bit 
of decoration a;, well. 

1 have a colony .of bees, which are sufficiently amiable to 
permit me to take our the brood combs and find the queen, 
when there is someone to see me show off and exclaim, “Don’t 
they ever sting you?"’ I also battle with beetles and worms, 
lor the satisfaction of raising a few of the varieties of roses. 

If I play a rotten game of golf, it is not because I am deaf, 
there is no reason why a deaf man should not be a very good 
golfer. With me it is, perhaps, because I enjoy a walk as 
much with a blackthorn stick in my hand as with a mashie. 
The city of New ^ ork has built a beautiful walk, running 
beside m\ home, and extending many mile, both north and 
south. This is the'Ashokan Dam Aqueduct, on whose dorsal 
vertebrae I am free from the menace of the motor-car. 

This list of mine does not represent any unusual ability or 
training. What little I know I learned from books. There 
are few things one cannot learn from books, and the learning 
is part of the game. Books came first on my list, naturally, 
hut little need be said about them here. It has all been said. 
Everything in the Booklover’s Enchiridion about the value of 
books should be underscored for the deaf. 

^ ou may not care for reading. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
expressed his admiration for one who sweetly and honestly 
said, "1 hate books"; but he wasn't deaf. However, a liking 
for books is not necessary to my scheme of salvation. Turn 
back to the list of permitted interests, and see how large is 
the choice. 1 have described my own diversions, merely to 
show that it can be done. 

Do not get the idea that all this means dispensing with 
friends. Friendship is not conversation. The things the deaf 
can do to reclaim the waste places of his life, and find happi- 
ness in doing, have another rare quality. They are a sub- 
stitute for conversation in a quite different way. They enable 
him to account for himself to others, to acquire a new interest 
in the eyes of his friends, to win a consideration that his 
amateur performance as a listener will not give. 

Thus I find myself at fifty-four, busy and happy, with a very 
satisfactory "expectancy'’ allowed by my insurance company, 
with a life packed full of the most exciting and enthralling 
things to do, and wondering whether I am going to have time 
— even if I realize that expectancy — to do them all. 


PREPARED TO JUMP 

Our own opinion is that the^kangaroo is just one of Nature's 
abortive efforts to produce a safe pedestrian. — Baltimore Sun. 


Hair tonic now gets results, which is a lot more than could 
be said of some of it before prohibition. — Sets York American. 
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A Sketch of Miss Frances Marion McAndrew 

Together With Some Biographical And Other Comment 

By REV. O. J. WHILDEN 



" The moving finger -writes, and 
having writ 

Moves on, nor all your piety nor 
wit 

Can lure it hack to cancel half 
a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a 
word of it." 


to have them appear in such a 
wonderful magazine as the Si- 
lent Worker, but since Brown- 
ing says in the “Piper,” 

“If we have promised them 
aught 

let us keep our promise," 

I have concluded that the only 
thing to do is to keep "my word 


MISS FRANCES M. McANDREW 

and send them on. 


MONG the papers and magazines that come to 
our desk each morning loaded with mental pab- 
ulum the most interesting and readable, from a 
personal point of view, are those published in 
the Schools for the Deaf. They are read 
promptly and with avidity, much as letters from home are 
read, because they give such an admirable insight into the 
character and work of our schools. 

The school papers are in sooth the windows of the soul of 
the schools. Through them we peer either into hives of 
industry, or into nests of drones, 
and see many persons employed 
or idling at many tasks. Inevi- 
tably they expose to the gaze of 
a critical world the good and ill 
of all the workers and of every- 
thing they say or do. 

By far the most interesting 
and readable of the papers are 
those in which a frank and free 
flow of thought, within proper 
bounds, is allowed. It is pleas- 
ant to observe that, as a rule, 
most of them are decorously out- 
spoken and conducted generally 
in accordance with the American 
spirit of justice and fair play. 

Occasionally, however, we find 
some that are cenored even to 
the point of appearing very prim 
and immaculate. But his cen- 
sorship is difficult to maintain 
for long. The slip-ups are so 
many that our erring friends are 
soon compelled to mournfully 
exclaim with the good Persian 
poet, Omar Khavam: 


attention to her. And we found her to be all, and also more, 
than this frank and unsophisticated statement of an innocent 
child. We found her to be very human, companionable, intel- 
ligent, refined, sane, open-minded, far-seeing; her heart and 
soul in her work, but her feet always on terra ftrma. 

Only those who know the supreme and onerous task of 
endeavoring to pierce into the dark recesses of unopened minds 
and of trying to illuminate their interiors with the bright 
sunshine of intelligence can appreciate how necessary these 
virtues are to success. As a teacher Miss McAndrew has 

attained success and, therefore, 
by all rules of Deductive Logic, 
irrespective of any personal af- 
firmations, the virtues are hers 
also. 

Miss McAndrew is modest to 
the point of self-effacement, and 
an atmosphere of extreme shy- 
ness seems to radiate from her 
to her intimate friends. We 
failed to get directly from her 
hands a sufficient and satisfying 
statement covering her successes, 
her aspirations and her dreams 
and so we were compelled to 
appeal to others. The response 
was the subjoined brief and bare 
summary, accompanied by the 
following delicious declaimer: 

February 14, 1923. 

Dear Friend: — I am sending 
Miss McAndrew’s sketch and 
photograph. My reason for not 
doing so sooner was because she 
thought it seemed 

"so dead and pale a stuff, 
it were not fitly done,” 


Again, the most lovable and revealing pages in these school 
papers are those given to “Pupils' Items and Letters.” Entry 
into these pages has fired the smouldering ambition of many 
school-boy writers and encouraged th6m to aim for greater 
heights. Many retain the intoxication of this aroused ambition 
in long after years. It was through th< ; *"Pupfls' Items and 
Letters" of one of the best of these scbooppapers, xhe -Maryland 
Bulletin, that we obtained our first glimpse 1 of . 

Miss Frances Marion McAndrew, 

' * ; *'~m ’’ ,f ^ iMtifii : .... 

who is at present, and has been for the petit ‘two years, em- 
ployed as a teacher of a Backward Class in the Maryland 
State' School for the Deaf at Frederick, Maryland. An item 
written' by one of' her little pbpfls’ and rea’ding: “Miss 
McAndrew is good. She is kind. She is patient.” drew our 


Yours cordially, 


SKETCH 

Born in Scranton, Pa., thirty-two years ago (1891). Became 
deaf from spinal meningitis at four years of age (1895). 
Entered the Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, at Scran- 
ton, Pa., af iix (1897). Graduated at sixteen (1907). Entered 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1908 and graduated from there in two years 
(1910). Became a teacher of sewing at the School for the 
Colored Deaf at Overlea, Md., in the fall of 1910. Held that 
position three years. Remained at home in Scranton the next 
two years and took up manual training at the Technical High 
School. Accepted a position as teacher of dressmaking in the 
West Virginia School fpr the Deaf at Romney, W. Va., in 1915. : 
Became a teacher in the literary department of that Sfchool the" 
following year (1916). Remained there -six' -years ,(1921). 
Entered the Maryland State School for the Deaf at Frederick, 
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Md., as a teacher of literary work in the fall of 1921. Still 
holds that position. Attended the summer session at Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa., during the summer just passed. 

But, however brief and bare the above outline may be, it 
can readily be seen that Miss McAndrew did not attain to 
her present position without great and sustained effort. Doubt- 
less the quiet hours alone in her sewing room in the Colored 
School for the Deaf at Overlea, Md., gave her opportunity 
for much serious thought. During these quiet hours she must 
have come to the realization that success is not won by sudden 
flight but by hard and persistent plodding in the direction of 
self-improvement. At least in 1913 we find her entering the 
Technical High School of her native town bent on pursuing 
a two-year course in manual training. Even after having 
reached her goal as a teacher in the literarv department of the 
Maryland State School, in 1921, she continued her studies by 
taking a summer course in Marywood College. 

Writing to a friend in Baltimore from Marywood, Miss 
McAndrew said, among other interesting things: “I took up 
Victorian Literature, Versification and Rational Psychology. 
As they were new to me 1 had to study hard. But I did not 
mind it; in fact, I enjoyed it so thoroughly and received such 
satisfactory ratings that I purpose to continue my studies this 
coming winter at Hood College, Frederick, if possible, in order 
to add to the number of my credits for a Bachelor’s Degree. 
As I have always had a passionate love for poetry, I naturally 
found Versification the most interesting of the three subjects. 
I am sending you two sonnets which I have composed as part 
of my class work. One is about the present-day girl and the 
other about a little girl I taught at Romney, W Va." 

THE PRESENT-DAY GIRL 

By Frances Marion McAndrew 

We think we have a probiem on our hands 
When we consider the girl of today. 

The girl who wants to hold us all in sway. 

And thinks that the whole wide world she commands; 

She glows with health and ever young she stands; 

She never seems sad but is always gay. 

And has such wild pursuit of joy and play. 

That not one of ihe old school understands. 

Look not askance on the present-day girl. 

She is deep and sincere though light of heart. 

And just as pure as the prim girls of yore. 

Though not the kind her virtues to unfurl. 

Let's hope she is here, never to depart, 

hor there's no fairer thing the wide w orld o'er 

ARIETTA VIRGINIA MAYNARD 
By Frances Marion McAndrew 

Arietta Virginia Maynard, 

A wee thing that had but six summers known. 

Was brought to school one bright and cool fall day ; 

Born as she was, insensible to sound. 

Knowing no means of interchanging thought. 

She looked on all with eyes of wild distrust; 

Her little mind was deep in darkness cast. 

But gradually it turned to the light. 

For she soon learned the meaning of three words, — 

A ball, a fish, a shoe — and in due time 
She learned the names of colors, every one. 

And a few simple adjectives, besides. 

Then one day she received a little ring 
With tiny stones of bright amythest hue; 

She looked down at it long and thoughtlully, 

Then brightly said. "A pretty purple ring. 

Teachers of the Deaf may be divided into two genera! 
classes. One class is composed of those who, like stationary 
gas engines, remain forever where they are placed. The 
other class is composed of restless and ambitious souls, like 
Miss McAndrew, who are always groping for and climbing 
the rungs in the ladder of success. They are the live-wires 


of the profession. You will find some of them devoting one 
or two years to preparation in the normal department of 
Gallaudet College or in the normal classes at Northampton, 
Mt. Airy, Columbus and other schools; or in the Industrial 
departments of New Jersey and Philadelphia. You will find 
others spending their spare moments at chautauquas, at sum- 
mer schools of intensive training, or in the lecture rooms and 
clinics of the George Washington, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Rochester, California or Pennsylvania universities, and work- 
ing assiduously for credit which will eventually entitle them to 
academic or scientific degrees. So great is the devotion of 
some of them, and so little spare time have they, that, like 
Jacob serving his Uncle Laban in order to win Rebecca, they 
continue their studies seven years! 

Higher and higher the educational standards of the teaching 
staffs of our schools are being raised. The time is coming 
when the possession of a degree in the arts or sciences from 
some recognized college or seminary; the possession of 3 
graduate’s certificate from an approved normal school or 
normal class and the presentation of a physician’s bill of 
health, which will disprove that the candidate is likely to be- 
come subject to spells of sleeping sickness, will be the three 
requisites to entrance into the executive, educational and 
industrial departments of our schools. 

Our schools, indeed, contain many splendid people. They 
belong to that large class who dig contentedly that others may- 
see or who unravel patiently that others may- understand. 
They are not known in the usual halls of fame. The world 
at large does not acclaim them as it acclaims many others 
even less worthy, and yet there is some comfort and satisfac- 
tion to the conscience at least in knowing that upon one import- 
ant and typical occasion at a banquet in the valhalla of fame 

” there were some men there 

Who drank in silence to the memory 
Of those who failed on earth great men to be 
Though better than the men who wore the crown." 

— Morris. The Earthly Paradise. 


Marriage Celebration Near 
Fonda, Iowa 



IX HONOR OF MR. AND MRS. O. \Y. BROWN'S THIRTY- 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY, SEPT. 24. 1922. 

Standing (left to right): Mr. Albert Clouss. Miss Phine Haire, 
Bertha Dar , Mrs. Albert Clouss, Ella Ruwe, Fred Haire, Edward 
P. Haire, Mrs. Sarah C. Webb, Mrs. O. W. Brown. Mr. O. W. Brown, 
Bert Clouss, Will W. Brown, (son of Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Brown). 

Second Row (left to right ) : Fred E. Ward. Evelyn Jung. Myrtle 
Holmdahl Reimer. Mrs. Fred E- Ward. Estelene Steger, Elsie Darsrt. 

Third Row (left to right) : Grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. O. 
W Brown— Gladys E. Brown. Opol H. Brown, Conrad O. Brown; 
Mrs. V ill \\ . Brown, and baby Kenneth R. Brown, five months old. 

“Does you' still refuse, sah, to pay me dem two dollars I 
done loaned you de Lawd on'v knows when?" 

"Ntissah!" dignifiedlv replied Brother Bogus. “I doesn't 
refuse. I jess refrains." — Business. 


"Help!" cried the man who fainted, and the crook unloosened 
his collar, tie pin and watch so as to give him air. — .7 nswers. 
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In the Glimmer of the Footlights 

David Marvel, a Deaf Toe-Dancer, Wins Laurels on the 
Stage by His Demonstration of Unusual 
Terpsichorean Manoeuvres 


astronomers discover a new star in the 
vens they make a lot of fuss about it, giving 
location and deciding its magnitude and the 
So we will do the same thing these wise 
n do and tell the world of a singular star 
that has been shining on Broadway’s horizon for some time 
recently and will continue to scintillate there for the next forty 
weeks. We have not decided its magnitude and exact location 
but it is fair to say that it is not far from the first and in a 
place where it can be seen with the naked eye. 

Audience Mystified 


of Germany from their clothes and seek new worlds to conquer. 

He Had But Could Not Hold 

Eight years ago David Marvel bought property in Russia 
valued at one million five hundred thousand dollars. When 
the Soviet government came into power his estates were taken 
away from him. His nightwatchman and servant received a 
princely salary of one per cent of the rent if they would con- 
tinue to go about their duties and poor David got nothing. 
The bolsheviks probably forgot their motto of “Divide fifty- 
fifty” and took the lion's share. 



Now this particular star is no other than David Marvel, the 
famous Russian toe-dancer, who has amazed audiences with 
his marvelous toe-dancing and unusual terpsichorean manoeu- 
vres. Although he is deaf and can speak but little, his abilitv 
to keep time to music has perplexed audiences. This is d n; 
ro his highly strung nervous system. He keeps in time bv 
watching the orchestra leader wave his baton and gets his step 
m unison with the others while waiting in the wings for his 
cue. 

A Bit of History 

David Marvel's real name is Louis Weinberg and he was 
educated at the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf in New 
York City. He has been on the legitimate stage for twelve 
years and has been on the road with various circuits. He has 
been with Kitty Gordon and Company. 

In a Tight Place 

One incident happened that almost terminated his career on 
the stage. Kosloff and his ballet were touring Germany and 
were booked in Frankfort-on-the-Main when the war clouds 
burst and found them stranded with theatres everywhere but 
not one in which they could entertain. Through the influence 
of the British consul, however, they were able to shake the dust 


Can Read Lips 

David is unusually good looking and has brown eyes which 
are bright and eager and flash from the face of one speaker 
to another, for his eyes are also his ears. David “hears” by 
watching the lips of the person speaking to him and the person 
speaking senses a strange feeling that he perfers to jot down 
on a pad what he wants to say. 

In The Silent Drama 

David has taken part in prominent picture productions. He 
took the role of the Indian Prince, in “The Woman God 
Forgot” in which Geraldine Farrar starred. He has been 
offered a contract bj ? Ceciile De Mille and it is a good bet that 
he will not reject the proposal. He also knows the noted 
authoress, Janet McPherson, and they are close friends. 

The hardy pioneers of old blazed trails into unexplored 
lands, making the way easier for their children and their 
children’s children to follow, thus bringing blessings upon us 
and reducing our burdens of strife for comforts. Likewise, 
David Marvel, the deaf dancer, has been fighting his way to 
success, unconscious, perhaps, that he is doing a task as noble 
as that of the pioneers, lightening the handicaps of his deaf 
brothers who are aspiring to share in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 



A GROUP OF PUPILS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 
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Confessions Of An Oralist 

By James F. Brady 


O THE average person a deaf-mute is an enigma 
and there are well-meaning people who think 
they understand us thoroughly, and acting on 
that presumption, decide what is best for us 
much the same as a doctor prescribes for a 
patient. Sometimes the “dose” is the wrong kind. 

The “manualists” look down on the “oralists” as if they were 
“different” human beings from them, and the “oralists” think 
the other side is composed of inferior people. 

The purpose of this confession is to set matters right. With 
apologies to Burns for twisting his lines: 

O wad some power the giftie give others 

To see us as we see oursel’s! 

It wad frae rnonie a blunder free them 
And foolish notion. 

The deaf people may be dumb but not all dumb people are 
deaf. We know our own limitations and know on which foot 
the corn hurts the most. 

There are “oralists” who use speech entirely and there are 
those who use speech on occaions best known to themselves 
and converse in signs with other deaf. To the latter class 
I belong, and this confession is the composite thoughts of many 
of our kind. While I can speak and read the lips fairly well, 
I can and do use signs with the best of them. Thank God I 
can do so. Life is pleasanter to me on that account. Outside 
of books, magazines and newspapers I have gained in knowl- 
edge through my association with intelligent deaf people, and 
there are many. Only by signs is this possible. 

One trouble with some people is fondness for theories with- 
out trying to put themselves in the places of others to whom 
they offer panaceas. 

I remember one of them, himself deaf, advising us to go to 
a high school for the hearing so that we would mingle with 
hearing people to such an extent that we would not be known 
as deaf-mutes, and that handicap lifted, we could make our 
fortunes in the outside world quicker than if we graduated 
from a college for the deaf. 

That advice sounds good, but let us see. 

A few have done it and made good. They do not associate 
with us any more. They want to keep on practicing speech 
and lip-reading. No signs for them. All right, if they are 
enjoying life and do not need the companionship of the deaf. 

It does not require a lot of imagination to picture ourselves 
as fools trying to do as the hearing do. Going to the theatre, 
attending lectures, listening to sermons and sitting out at 
parties, letting on that we understand what is going on and 
enjoying ourselves hugely. Our kind hearing friends sympa- 
thize with us and help us delude ourselves into thinking we 
are not like those “deaf-and-dumb people who talk like mon- 
keys.” They are “different.” Oh shucks, there are some 
around like that. 

Then there are those who tell us not to marry our kind but 
to mate with hearing people. We can talk and read the lips 
and nothing is impossible. They hail with joy such an an- 
nouncement and when we persist in obeying our natural 
impulses, all the eugenic laws the contrary notwithstanding, 
they are disappointed. We are simply following the lines of 
least resistance. There are many deaf-hearing marriages and 
they are successful. Congratulations to them and may they 
prosper. 

To advise us unreservedly to marry a hearing person or to 
stay single is the height of foolishness. We will certainly 


marry a hearing person if we fall in love with one and she 
reciprocates, knowing full well our weaknesses. Giving up 
the enjoyment and the pursuit of happiness for a principle 
such as speech and lip-reading is for idealists. We are com- 
mon clay. 

Too much emphasis has been placed on our ability as 
oralists. I, for one, use speech entirely with my neighbors 
and our little girls. I am fortunate in that the people living 
nearby are intelligent and have somehow learned to modify 
their speech in talking to me and they overlook my blunders 
in lip-reading and pronunciation. For what I can do I am 
thankful and all credit goes to my teachers at school. 

I am more thankful that I can “sign.” When I graduated 
from school I associated mainly with hearing people and on 
account of my education I was rated as good as any of my 
friends — but still there was an aching void that required filling. 
I discovered it by going to a social given by the local deaf. 
Oh boy, what joy! I found myself in my natural element, 
signing away for dear life. My people were opposed to it 
at first, but when they saw the psychological change in me, all 
was well. 

My experience has been duplicated in many cases. I re- 
member a young fellow who was taught at another school and 
he could not talk in our language. Some one took him to one 
of our gatherings to show him how awful deaf people carry 
on by signs. Indeed, to him it was A-W-F-U-L. In the 
whirligig of time he came to see us again and asked; us to 
show him how to sign. He is now one of us and is glad of it. 
How like Pope’s: 

l ire is a monster of frightful mein 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

W e first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

A river seeks its own level and we seek ours. We find that 
no lip-reader can be all attention for a continued period and 
understand a speaker no matter who he is. The use of speech 
from a platform is not successful and the speaker’s discourse 
might as well be addressed to the four walls for all the good 
they can do. At school we had chapel exercises every Sunday 
and of all the speakers we liked best was he who knew our 
limitations. Wheq he came to a word he instinctively knew 
we would not understand he spelled or signed it. He was a 
veteran and witnessed the transition from manualism to oral- 
ism. He believed it was for the better — but a few signs now 
and then did no harm. 

What a contrast it was on graduation day. There was a 
speaker who “addressed” us graduates. I blush to confess 
none of us knew what he was talking about. Why must it be 
kept up? 

There are some teachers who can sign as well as the best 
of us, but they never associate with us and give lectures, talks, 
etc., because they evidently think they may appear inconsistent, 
using signs on our hall’s platform andi speech at the school's. 
We do not look at it that way. 

Now and then we have teachers with us at banquets and 
they are better understood and enjoyed than if they had to 
resort to speech. 

The N. A. D. and the N. F. S. I£. are the two greatest 
national organizations for the deaf in the world. The read- 
ing of the proceedings of their conventions is a relevation to 
those who do not know us. Business is carried on by signs 
and a good many leading officers are “oralists.” I do not 
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think the organizations can be successfully managed by speech 
between deaf people. In fact, I have not known of a gather- 
ing on a large scale of non-signists. Such a conclave would 
be well you know. 


In spite of all which some people persist in declaring that 
the sign-language must go. When will they ever find out that 
signs will always be our means of communication between 
ourselves? True, the signs as used by the present generation 
are undignified and harmful to some who think in signs, but 
the signs are not wholly to blame. I receive letters from deaf 
people of all degrees of intelligence and confess that several 
who do not know the sign-language mutilate the King’s English 
worse than signists do. The N. A. D. films, showing the 
beauty and utility of signs, are a powerful argument. They 
should be added to and advertised. 

For seven hundred years England thought she could conquer 
Ireland and she tried all means to attain her end. Erin go 
bragh ! 

Kings and emperors in different parts of the world opposed 


the formation of unions or classes by the common people. 
After much bloodshed tney found out that it was easier to 
cope with them when they were in the open. 

The passage of the Volstead Act was hailed as the death 
knell of rum. Instead, very bad booze is being made and sold. 
Would it not be better to regulate the business? 

Signs cannot be outlawed. Prohibition of signs results in 
what we see about us. 

What is the remedy? 

There should be supervision of signs outside of the school- 
rooms, by supervisors who are expert at it. Leave it to the 
pupils to say whether they want it or not. The English lan- 
guage can be signed and the mental status of the pupils will 
be improved. Either that or signs used on the sly — to the 
detriment of the school and pupils. 

Permission is gladlv given to the Folta Review to reprint 
this article so that teachers of the deaf who do not subscribe 
to the Silemi Worker will get ideas and look at us from our 
view-point. 
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Summer and Winter Residence of Thomas S. Marr 


SUMMER HOME 


FRONT PORCH OF SUMMER HOUSE AT BEF.RSHEBA SPRINGS. 


Beersheba Springs, Tenn., on the Cumberland Mountains, near 
Chattanooga Elevat ion--— 2, 700 feet above the sea level. 



| SUMMER HOUSE. 

1| For Card and Tea Parties, Beersheba Springs. Built by Thomas S. Marr 
and his brother. Mr. Marr is just behind the column working. 



WINTER HOME IN NASHVILLE. TENN. 

The view in rear of residence is the grounds of tht Vanderbilt University, § 
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Well, I Might Have Been ! 

By GUIE LEO DELIGLIO 


OU must not,” writes an author, “think of what 
you might have been. Think of what you are, 
and of what you hope to be.” Now I admit 
that advice is a good, sound one, but after read- 
ing a verse by Grantland Rice, I feel as this 

“And then — there looms another view — 

1 also ‘might have been’ in jail!" 

So you see, friend reader, there is also another way of looking 
at what we “might have been.” 

I used to think that if I were not deaf I might have been 
one of the world’s greatest writers. My imagination has 
been so well traint a that even now I can visualize myself 
walking down Biaadway*— 
any broadway from New 
York to Portland, Oregon, 
will do — with crowds of star- 
ring, awe-stricken people 
around me. “There goes the 
famous writer, Guie Deli- 
glio,” they whisper excitedly. 

“‘The critics think she is a 
second Mark Twain.” 

The desire for fame is 
great in us all. Who hasn't 
among the deaf thought if 
their misfortune hadn’t hap- 
pened that they might not 
have been a great statesman, 
author, detective, actor, poli- 
tican, lawyer, doctor, mer- 
chant, orator, or even the 
president of the United 
States? Day dreaming of 
what we might have been is 
a favorite indoor sport — for 
loafers. 

I recall how I often thought 
how popular I might have 
been in college had I been 
able to hear and mingle with 
the hearing students^ But 
being the only deaf girl attending that particular college, I 
was naturally sensitive and retiring. And how, unbidden to 
be sure, comes the thought that I might have been popular had 
I known my present deaf friends seven years ago, and had 
gone to Gallaudet — where I know now I belonged 1 

I might have been this, I might have done that. How 
regretfully we sigh over our lost opportunities. We sit for 
an hour at a time recalling what we might have been had we 
taken a different course of action from the one we did. “I 
might have been rich today if I hadn’t been too prudent in 
my investments,” sighs one. “I wouldn't have been in this 
scrape, and might have been rich if I hadn’t gone in for that 
wild-cat scheme,” bewails another. 

But this is not what Grantland Rice meant when he wrote 
his admirable verses. He meant when we begin thinking of 
what we missed we should think of ALL we might have been. 
Why, I might not have been writing this article had I not 
happened to read Mr. Rice's verse! I might not have had the 
opportunity to study scenario writing had I not gone to Cali- 
fornia. I might NEVER have met my deaf friends had not 


some reporter written up the local deaf church so I could 
read it in the paper and know my old teacher was interpreting 
the sermons. Gee, I might have been wishing all this time 
that 1 might be what I’m not! 

Has it ever occurred to you, friend reader, that you might 
have been blind, crippled, or insane, instead of being deaf? 
Also that you might have been the owner of a large auto — 
and now be facing a long prison sentence for running over and 
killing a person? Or that you might be six feet under the 
ground instead, of on top of it? Put yourself in the place of 
those who are more unfortunate than you imagine you are. 
They may be saying: “Just think, if I had been deaf, I might 
have been that lucky cuss.” Truly, there are always two 
views to a question. 

I am not admitting even to myself that I am an optimist. 

No, I have several grudges 
against the world. Right 
now I have a toothache that 
might not have happened if 
I hadn’t been tempted to eat 
some of my son’s candy. But 
then it might have been 
worse. I might have had no 
son to buy candy for, no 
money to buy candy, and no 
candy to enjoy when it does- 
n’t give me a toothache. 

It is considered necessary 
when writing an article to 
hand out a word of advice. 
Not that the reader takes the 
advice, but because the writer 
wants to show how much he 
or she knows. The writer 
also wants to tell the reader 
what the reader SHOULD 
do. And before going fur- 
ther with this forth-coming 
advice, this writer wants to 
warn the reader that she, for 
example, seldom takes the 
advice she blandly hands out 
to the reader! 

The advice of this article 
is to keep thinking of what might have been if such and such 
a thing hadn’t prevented. Being deaf has saved a good many 
of us some unpleasant happenings, as well as preventing some 
pleasant ones. Haven’t you enjoyed kicking some obstacle 
aside that has stood (apparently) in your path because you 
are deaf? If you read the papers you’ll find out quick enough 
that not all hearing people have the courage to fig'ht against 
the things we in our deafness have no desire for. As Grant- 
land Rice has it: 

“The saddest words? Yet in the jar 

This thought brings to me with its curse, 

I sometimes think the gladdest are — 

'It might have been a blame sight worse!”’ 

Which brings the thought that so might this article have been 
worse, 

And, you bet, I might have been. That’s that. 



Has It Ever Occurred 
To You? 

— That you might have been blind, crip- 
pled, insane, instead of being deaf? 

— that you might have been the owner 
of a large auto — and now be facing a 
long prison sentence for running over 
and killing a person? 

— that you might be six feet under the 
ground instead of on top of it? 

Put yourself in the place of those 
who are more unfortunate than you 
imagine you are. They may be saying : 
'‘Just think, if I had been deaf, I might 
have been that lucky cuss.” Truly, there 
are always two views to a question. 
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Camping in the High Sierras 

By MRS. AUGUSTA K BARRETT 


NUMBER of the deaf auto owners of California 
made extended trips last summer, several parties 
going to the Yosemite Valley, and at least two 
altitudes of these reached the high Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. One party from San Francisco 
passed through Los Angeles and went south as far as Tia 
Juana, Mexico. The writer has also been told fragments of 
other trips made by deaf autoists, to the mountains which can 
be seen from Los Angeles. 

The spectre of threatened legislation which may bar them 
from driving autos lurks just around the corner, so before it is 


too late the deaf are exploring all the more or less noted places 
which are accessible only by autos, by hikers or on horseback. 

A literary friend asked me why I did not write a story hav- 
ing one or more deaf characters. To which I replied that I 
am more interested in real people. Why should I labor over 
some fictitious characters when with real people I can journey 
to the Sierras? So now, on a hot day, we will go to the “forest 
primeval,” and by winding trails to the shores of beautiful 
lakes — Lake Donner, Lake Independence and Lake Tahoe. 

In preparing for this trip which took them to a Convention 
at Oakland, a picnic at Berkeley and then to the mountains, 




LAKE INDEPENDENCE AND THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS SURROUNDING IT 
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the question of “What to Wear'' received due attention bv the 
ladies in the party. Along with their dressy clothes each car- 
ried a khaki outing suit, as will be seen by a glance at the 
photographs. 

A recent fashion despach says: "Ancient King gives Motif 
for New Modes,” and that dresses are being made from de- 
scriptions of garments found in King Tut-Ankh-Amen's tomb! 



DONNE R MONUMENT AT LAKE DONNER 
A party oi land seekers were snowbound here from November, 
1846, to March, 1847. 

Also that there is to be a modernized Egyptian effect (whatever 
that is) in hats and gowns. From the crazy fashion makers 
I turn with relief to look at my friends in their sensible hiking 
suits ! 

This particular party consists of Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe D. 
Depew, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kett, Mr. and Mrs. Hawvichorst 
and baby, and Mrs. Barthe. With the exception of the last 
these are all Los Angeles people and were with the auto car- 
avan which went to the Oakland convention last summer. 

On the five hundred mile trip from Los Angeles to the Oak- 
land, the only mishap happened when Mr. Depew's car got 
stuck when an alfalfa field had flooded the highway. Mr. 
Kett passed him and saw his calls for help and drove back 



7500 FEET ELEVATION WINTER SCENCE 


and was stalled himself w'hen his battery caught in the water. 
Here was a dilemma with two marooned autos! Our heroes 
were equal to the occasion — Messrs. Kett, Hawvichorst and 
Samuelson (all of whom are hardy athletes) took off their 
shoes and sox and pushed the cars out. They took this in the 
proper spirit, for the fair narrator said, “We laughed and 
laughed.” 

When they arrived at the lovely ranch of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barthe the tired motorists found a swell goose dinner awaiting 
them. The night was spent here and as most of them had 
been schoolmates together at Berkeley, they had a happy re- 
union. 


After the convention, the party (with the exception of Mr. 
Samuelson) went on to the Yosemite Valley, taking Mrs. 
Barthe with them. The Yosemite is about 150 miles due 
east of San Francisco. After reaching the mountains they saw 
some moving pictures made in^tlte snow. Going on to the 
summit, which is an elevation of 1 7,200 feet, they found the 
road very rocky, but felt rewarded by the grand and beautiful 
scenes around them. They' stopped at Lake Donner for a 
short time. This lake is about three miles long and lies about 
ten miles north of Lake Tahoe. This is the scene of the camp 
of the ill-starred Donner party, snow-bound here from No- 
vember, 1846 to March, 1847. It is too long a story to relate 
here in its entirety, but the main facts picture the horrors of 
snow and cold and the bravery of the pioneers of the Oregon 
Trail, in a way we need to recall as those times recede far- 
ther away and many heroic deeds are forgotten. 

This expedition left Springfield, Illinois, in 1846. Its chief 
organizer was James F. Reed and two families by the name 
of Donner tvere the first to join him, and it became known 
as the Donner Party. They were joined by another large 
party at Independence, Missouri. When they' reached the 



Left to right — Mrs. Barthe, Mr. Kett, Mrs. Kett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Depew at Cold Springs near Lake Indepedence. 


Fort Bridges they were urged to take a cut-off which, it was 
said, would save them three hundred miles. A large majority 
decided to go by the old road and ultimately reached Cali- 
fornia in safety. Eighty-four person, led by the Reed and 
Donner families, took the cut-off. 

While crossing the Salt Lake Desert Mr. Reed lost his oxen 
which had become crazed from want of water and rushed off 
and were never seen again, and some weeks later more head 
of oxen were stolen by the Indians. On account of these 
losses it was decided to send on two men to get more supplies. 
Charles T. Stanton and William McCutcheon volunteered 
for this trip and were given a letter to Captain Sutter of 
Sutter’s Fort, telling of the plight of the party. Of their trip 
over the deserts of Utah and Nevada and the climb of the 
Sierras little is known, but they reached Sutter’s Fort. Here 
Mr. McCutcheon was taken ill and could not return. He had 



I, eft to right — Mr. Kett, Mr. Depew, Mr. Hawvichorst, and baby. 
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a wife and daughter with the party, but Stanton was a bach- with flour and dried beef and sent two Indians back with 

«lor. For this reason many in the party predicted that Me- him. When he won back to the Donner party they were on 

Cutcheon would return to them but that they had seen the last the eastern slope of the Sierras. None of them would have 

of Stanton. Captain Sutter gave Stanton five mules laden survived if he had not come back so opportunely. Stanton 


Top — Emerald Bay, Lake Tahoe. Bottom— At Lake Independence, California. Left to right— Mrs. Barthe, Mrs. Kett, Mrs. Depew, 

Mrs. Hawrichorst. 
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now attempted to urge them across the summit before the 
snow came, as then the descent to the valleys would be com- 
paratively easy. For several days a frantic attempt was made 
to reach the summit, then one night came the dreaded snow. 
The party now returned to the lake, built cabins and settled 
down to make the best of it. 

Later, several attempts were made to cross the mountains 
but all who tried were driven back by the storms. Finally a 
party was organized, since known as the “Forlorn Hope.” 
They made snow-shoes and fifteen started, ten men and five 
women. Among them were Stanton and the two Indians, but 
Stanton perished in this attempt. 

The party at the lake was reduced to dire straits, and forty 
of them perished. Ultimately relief came to them, and they 
were conveyed by different relief parties to California. 

An hour after our modern traveller left Donner Lake there 
was a hold-up there. They were thankful they did not stay 
there longer, altho’ they missed the thrill of being in a real 
Wild West hold-up ! Their next stop was at Truckee, a very 
small but old town. 

This vicinity is a favorite haunt of the movie actors who 
go there both in winter and summer to get thrilling snow 
and mountain scenes. 

Pressing on to their destination they reached Lake Inde- 
pendence ten miles from Truckee, where they pitched their 
tents. The lake is surrounded by fine pine trees and around 
here are many rare and beautiful wild; flowers. Their morn- 
ings they spent in boating, fishing and roaming in the woods. 
The ladies always came back laden with flowers with which 
to decorate the dining room of the Lake Independence Hotel, 
which is run by Mr. Kelt’s mother during the summer. The 



At LAKE INDEPENDENCE CAMP OF MR. AND MRS. 
ROSCOE DEPEW. 


evenings are cold here and Mrs. Kelt’s uncle made a big 
camp fire, and the tourists sat around it. No doubt the trag- 
edy of Donner Lake is often related to awe-struck listeners 
around this camp-fire. One of the ladies described this scene 
to me as one of great beauty, with the lake “Glistening like 
a diamond in the moonlight.” 

Pleasant vacations must come to an end, and our campers 
came away regretfully, after saying goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kett who remained at Truckee and Independence for another 
six weeks. 

They decided they must see famed Lake Tahoe, which is 
the largest of all the Sierra lakes. It is at an elevation of 
6,225 feet and is twenty-three miles long by about ten wide, 
and from 500 to 1,600 feet in depth. They were surprised 
at the beauty of the lake and its surroundings and that there 
were so many yachts on its waters. Remaining here a few 
hours, they started to make a circuit of the lake. They reck- 
oned without the bays and promontories concealed in the 
forested shores and rode all the rest of the day and all the 
next morning. They were quite scared that they were lost, 
but at two o’clock came out on the road that took them out of 
the mountains. 


It was a surprise to their friends that they reached the moun- 
tains in their car, a Chevrolet Sedan, which was thought too- 
heavy for the mountain grades. The highest elevation they 
reached was 7,830 feet. 



SCENCE OF CAMP FIRE 
Mrs. Kett and Mrs. Depew sitting on the bench. 


Model Postmistress Is Deaf 
and Dumb 

York, S. C., Jan. 24 . — L'ncle Sam’s only deaf and dumb 
postmistress has entered upon her sixteenth consecutive 
year of service. 

Mrs. Ollie Smoak Lynn, in charge of the postoffice at 
Filbert, a small town near here, holds this distinction. 

Though handicapped as few people are the postmistress 
at Filbert has never been the subject of a complaint. Since 
1907 , when she won the competitive civil service examina- 
tion over four men, Mrs. Lynn has administered the affairs 
of her small office without a single demerit. 

She answers and asks all questions by having them 
written on a pad. — The Trenton Times. 


Radio for the Deaf 

According to the newspapers the Cincinnati School authorities 
are preparing to install a permanent radio amplifier in the school 
for deaf children, following experiments just made. Florence 
Timmer, 17, deaf since birth, gave a cry of astonishment when 
placed before the amplifier and headphones placed to her ears 
as teachers talked to her. School authorities say it was the first 
sound she heard since birth. Other children also were tried in 
the same way and the experiment proved a success. 
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RECENT Sunday gravure supplement of the New 
York World had a splendid photograph of the 
Hon. James A. Hamilton, Secretary of State of 
New York, with the caption that he had a find in 
Miss Thursia La Mour, his secretary, with whom 
he converses in what the W arid calls the “deaf and dumb sign 
language.” The photograph shows that the Secretary of State 
has a fine looking woman to be his secretary. In the picture 
Mr, Hamilton is forming the letter “K,” and Miss La Mour is 
forming the letter “F,” so one may deduce that Mr. Hamilton 
is a learner, and is all tangled up on “F,” “K," and possibly 
“D” and “Q.” as most learn- 
ers get that way. Miss La 

Mour smiles graciously and 
acts patiently, as we all do 

when teaching the alphabet. Pach Savs : 

[See illustration on another * 

page — Ed.] though as many X AM for oralism every time ! I want 

of us get older we lose en- X to see every child, who can acquire it, 

thusiasm as teachers in this . , , _ , , 

resl>ee( taught speech. I want to see every deaf 

The best method of proce- child drilled in lip-reading until such time 

dure is to give the learners comes as shows the futility of it. Art 

a chart and let them learn and Music are taught to those who show 

by themselves, only warning t , , . . 

' , , a predilection for these things. No 

them not to trv to learn bv ° 

acquiring the letters in the educator would be foolish enough to put 

order they occur, but rather every student through the same courses 

to pick out names and One boy might develop into a Caruso. 

things, and in that na> mem- and hj s brother, with all the training of 

orize the formation so the 

use of the alphabet will be the beSt maSterS ’ WOuld never learn 

facile. 1 used to notice that sing a line. It is the same with deaf 

those who learned in A-B-C people who are taught to speak and 

order, almost always forgot taught to read the lips, 

a great many of the letters a, • ,> 

, . r ,1 , Abusing the other side, or lying about 

that occur further on, and & J 13 

then they go back to A and the other side, is the last resort of an 

think them all over till they incapable lawyer, and the same holds 

reach the letter they want. true in everything else. 

Another odd matter is, in 
that those who learn to spell, 

to use the alphabet to con- ~ ~ 


verse with, a speaking deaf 

person almost never learns to read when the deaf person, for 
some reason or other, fries to spell to them. 1 have seen some 
of the best spellers ever, stand and stare at the letter “D,” for 
instance, as if they never saw it before, and then they form it 
themselves and stare at it hard, unable to recognize it, where if 
they needed it to use themselves they know how to make it all 
right. 

1 suppose it is not very different from one’s knowledge of the 
typewriter keyboard. I am one of those typists that only need 
a finger of each hand to rattle off matter on the typewriter, 
but if I stood three feet away from the machine I could not 
answer as to the location of anv of the letters on the keyboard, 


or which of the three rows they are in, yet when ] want to write 
my fingers know just where every letter and character is 

❖ 

At the home of a Long Island millionaire banker, where I 
had a professional engagement, the banker’s wife found out I 
could not hear through seeing my assistant using the alphabet, 
and she immediately began to spell to me, using the alphabet 
wonderfully clear, yet she told me she had even forgotten that 
she knew it, having learned before she was nine years old to 
talk to a little deaf-mute cousin of the same age. The cousin 
died very young, and more than fifty years elapsed before the 

banker's wife had the use of 

it brought back to her, but 

she had not forgotten a 
single letter. 

Says : ❖ 

A manager of an up-town 
every time! I want theatre has been a good 

l, who can acquire it, friend of mine for many 

j _ _ r years, and for the first ten 

int to see every deai 

. . years I knew him, he invari- 

iding until such time ahly wrote evervthing he 

futility of it. Art wanted to tell me. One eve- 

t to those who show nil 'S. while conversing with 

these things. No him in the lobb y ,,f his 

, , ' theatre. 1 met two deaf 

>olish enough to put f • , , , 

~ inends, and of course a 

jh the same courses general conversation ensued, 

elop into a Caruso. and when the deaf people 

h all the training of turned away my manager 

u , friend began talking on his 

ould never learn to c , . * 

lingers, and the first thing 

he same with deaf he said vva> to eX p re ^ s as _ 

Light to speak and tonishment at my knowing 

pS. the finger alphabet. He h‘ad 

•j , • , learned it as a bov, but 

side, or lying about , , , / 

thought only deaf-mutes 

ie last resort of an knew it, and for that reason 

id the same holds it never occurred to him to 

ge. use any means of communi- 

cation except pad and pencil 
when speaking with me. 

And the foregoing brings 
to mind that before the Keith and Proctor vaudeville interests 
were consolidated, the two concerns were bitter rivals, and 
almost all publications were given two seats every week. 

1 lit Silen’ 7 WoRKtK was one of the favored papers and 
every week it was my good fortune to attend both concern's 
offerings. An added good fortune was in that I took along 
with me one of the best translators I ever knew, or knew 
of, and a joke was hardly out of a comedian's mouth before I 
knew what he had got off, and was laughing with the rest of 
the house. Of all the monologists I liked best Charlie Case, 
who was always billed as “The man who talks about his 
father,' He also talked about the rest of his family. One of 
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his sad stories told of his coming along the railroad track and 
finding three men beating up his brother. It made him feel 
awfully bad, and he hopped over to the other side of the freight 
car where his eyes would not see the awful sight. 

I thought of Charlie Case’s brother when I read, in the 
Eighth Anniversary number of the Jewish Deaf, an article 
entitled “All for One and One for All,” by Mr. D. Ellis Lit, of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lit writes: 

“Unfortunately, many able deaf writers attempting to 
develop movements designed to benefit the deaf, defeat 
their object by their uncalled for antagonism against the 
hearing, the principals and teachers of schools for the deaf 
and oralists in general. 

“They bewail the misguidance of the hearing relating to 
problems of the deaf when, in truth, the deaf themselves are 
woefully misguided even about their own problems. They 
complain over the lack of interest in the social life of the 
deaf by certain principals and teachers and also over the 
insincerity in their educational work, whereas it must be 
stated in all frankness that many of the deaf, particularly 
those able writers, are not only neglectful, inconsiderate 
and unfair, but disrespectful to them. 

“They claim that the principals and the teachers are 
under obligation to the deaf, a fact quite astonishing for 
we do not for a moment consider the propriety of our 
being under obligation to them also, since it is they who 
lay the foundation for our future. The profession of 
teaching the deaf is extremely painstaking and often dis- 
couraging, and it behooves us to take every means and 
every opportunity to give them our assurance and en- 
couragement. 

“ ‘They bemoan the backwardness of oralists generally; 
this in the face of the fact that the most able, successful 
and cultured among the deaf are pure oralists. I recall an 
incident a few days after reading an article in The 
Jexvish Deaf touching on the pathetic isolation of an 
oralist, in which a lady, a pure oralist, having observed my 
conversation in manual signs with two young men, called 
me aside and whispered ‘Oh, Mr. Lit! The pity of it! 
Why don’t they learn to speak and read the lip?’ 

“ ‘They have learned both,’ I replied. 

“ ‘You don't say!' she exclaimed, astonished. ‘Why in 
all reason don’t they talk the same way as you and I and 
everybody else does?’ 

“ ‘Too much effort,’ I replied. 

*’ ‘TOO MUCH EFFORT!’ she repeated with wide eyes. 
‘Why, Mr. Lit, don’t they think making so much motion 
with their hands is any effort ?’ 

“ ‘And making faces, shrugging shoulders and slapping 
their legs and bodies and — oh, everything,’ added an in- 
terested bystander. 

“ ‘Positively no — at least, so they think,’ said I.” 

❖ 

It is too bad there was no convenient freight car for Mr. 
Lit to crawl under when those deaf people used manual meth- 
ods of communication so his eyes would not have been pro- 
faned as they were by this blasphemous and hideous sight. 

The one thing that surprises me is that Mr. Lit and his oral 
friends get off the “Oh, Mr. Lit" thing, but I am more surprised 
to have Mr. Lit tell us that his oral lady friend whispered to 
him. Why did she whisper, and how could Mr. Lit hear 
her whisper? 

And what an interesting person Mr. Lit’s “interested by- 
stander” was! The interested bystander just could not help 
commenting on the henious crime the deaf people committed 
when they shrugged their shoulders and slapped their legs. 
My! My! Whose shoulders should they have shrugged, and 
whose legs did Mr. Lit want them to slap? 

And of course hearing people never make faces, slap their 
legs or do such awful things! 


It is hard to be patient with such extremists who are in 
relatively the same position as the eminent French Royalist who 
suggested that the starving communists crying for bread should 
eat cake. It seems to please the Almighty to place here on 
earth little children born without ability to hear, and such, 
almost never learn to talk, and fortunately there is a next best 
thing, our golden manual spelling and signs, and those for- 
tunate enough to have become deaf in after life, and able to 
concentrate eye and mind to that extent that they can read the 
lips, of all persons should not be so heartless as to sneer, or 
so wicked as to mock their less fortunate sisters and brothers, 
and to do either shotvs up their artificiality, and their cruel 
lack of all that makes for refinement in this world. 

Mr. D. Ellis Lit simply advertises that he does not know 
what he is talking about when he says: 

“ * * * the most able, successful and cultured 
among the deaf are pure oralists.” 

In the publication this article appeared in there is given a 
list of contributing editors, among them Mr. Goldberg, Mr. 
Veditz, Mr. Howard, and Mr. and Mrs. Terry, and not one 
of these is an oralist in any sense of the word, nor is Mr. 
Kenner, the editor, though both he and Mr. Goldberg are 
graduates of a pure oral school. 

There are two great National Associations of the Deaf, 
whose official Boards are made up of prominent deaf people 
from all over the United States, yet not a single one of them 
is an “oralist.” 

Whenever a deaf man from the pure oral extremist ranks 
comes along to put up a plea for it, the result is almost always 
the same, and the end is that he has made no friends for his 
cause, and all he has achieved is added laurels for that vast 
army of deaf people who do not blush for shame or wince at 
intelligence that reaches them beyond possibility of error, 
through that God-given method of communication that takes 
the sting out of deafness, and that takes the death out of 
dumbness. In the deaf world the ninety and nine know the 
heart-ease it gives birth to, and they can laugh at the stilted, 
halting, guessing, hundredth who stumble along like a man 
breathing through a pulmotor in free unpolluted air because 
he thinks it shows him off to better advantage than using a 
homely though precious life sustaining medium. 

I am for oralism every time! I want to see every child who 
can acquire it taught speech. I want to see every deaf child 
drilled in lip-reading until such time comes as shows the futil- 
ity of it. Art and Music are taught to those who show a 
predelirtion for these things. No educator would be foolish 
enough to put every student through the same courses. One 
boy might develop into a Caruso, and his brother, with all 
the training of the best masters, would never learn to sing a 
line. It is the same with deaf people who are taught to speak r 
and taught to read the lips. 

Abusing the other side, or lying about the other side is the 
last resort of an incapable lawyer, and the same holds true in 
everything else. 

❖ 

The World Almanac, one of the most useful compendiums 
ever devised, used to class the deaf among “Defective Classes.”' 
I fought the thing out with its editor some years ago, and won 
out. Now the Almanac offends again in referring to “Deaf 
and Dumb Asylums.” I did not notice it, and Billy Beadell 
handed it over to me, saying he "did not want to poach on mv 
preserves,” and I do not know whether to take that as a 
compliment or not, for Citizen Fixits are not usually held in 
high esteem. 

❖ 

What a pity good old Anson Rudolph Spear could not have 
lived a few years longer to enjoy seeing his daughter Maud 
come into a million and a half dollars. But those daughters 
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■of his are mighty fine women, and I am sure that there will 
l>e some worth-while memorial to A. R., that will be helpful to 
the deaf as a result of the fortune she has come in to. 

❖ 

Here is another meaty memo from the ever helpful W. W. 
Beadell : 

Dear A : Here’s something for your file of this-and- 

that: Carolyn Well's novel, “Vanishing of Betty Varien’’ 
(1922), ends with Betts discovery through a deaf lip-reader 
who attends a movie wherein is shown a country fair — real. 
One of the crowd at the fair, a girl is talking to herself. 
Deaf girl reads her lips. She’s saying: “1 am Betty Varien. 
1 am Betty Varien,” ad lib. Deaf girl had read about lost 
girl and notifies her ma. Movie reel location is looked up 
and me che-e-ild recovered. (Curtain.) 


Within the past month two Saturday Evening Post stories 
have contained deaf and dumb characters. In- “Princess of 
Paradise Island" the guardian of the treasure cave is a big 
deaf black. Sam Heilman’s latest pug-dialect story, “Eustace, 
F. O. B.." ends up by a deaf-mute artist knocking Eustace out, 
being impervious to that psychoanalytical verbal-sparrer's 
game. 

And speaking of Carolyn Wells, do not miss her exposition 
of what deafness means in the March American Magazine. 
Mrs. Wells tells all about deafness from her own standpoint, 
and she is so deaf she can use the telephone, and enjoys the 
highest and finest notes of the violin. I hope I wasn't the 
only one who wrote and told her she was not deaf. 

Alexander L. Pach. 
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From left to right: . 

(1) MRS B L WINSTON, Minneapolis, Minn. Owns a big fine car and always drives it herselt everywhere. 

having covered thousands of miles all over the state. Is a very skillful and careful driver No acd^em ^ ha te ver 
for vears. A fine ice skater and a splendid sport. Her car is a Scnpps-Booth. (2) MISS LEON G. MORDEN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Owns two swell "Cadillacs'’ and there is no superior driver to be found anywhere. No accident 
whatever despite her deafness. A fine horsewoman, too. Very cool at driving 100 miles per hour. (31 MISS 
L G. MORDEN and MRS. B. L. WINSTON, Two Minnesota Snow Birds. ( + 1 Coasting Party on the top of 
golf links near Schroeder Home Sunday afternoon, January 28. About twenty were there. 
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THE ARGONAUT 




By J . IV. Howsort 



F ALL the scenic attractions which combine to 
I lure the traveler to California, the Yosemite 
Valley is the most famous. In the tumultuous 
days of ’49 and '50, the Indians along the Sierra 
Nevada foothills began to resent the intrusion of 
their hunting grounds and acorn fields by the ever encroaching 
miners. They showed this resentment by pillaging and 
murdering. 

Soldiers came to the aid of the miners and it was while pur- 
suing members of the Yosemite tribe into their mountain fast- 
ness that the valley was discovered. Tenava, the proud chief 
of the Yosemites, after a futile effort to resist the superior force 
of the white men, was compelled to yield. This warfare with 
the Yosemites lasted for several years until the tribe was 
nearly exterminated and the remnants driven from the valley. 

The first tourist's party to enter the valley came under the 
le^ership of J. M. Hutchings, in 1855. The following year 
the first house was built in the valley, directly opposite the 
Yosemite Falls. A few’ years later the first hotel was erected 
in the valley. Travel at first was by bridle path. This was 


followed by wagon roads and finally in 1907 a railroad made 
its appearance at the entrance to the valley. 

A pioneer by name of Lamon was the first settler in the 
valley, coming after a trip on foot across the country through 
Texas. He located in the Yosemite in 1859, opposite the Half 
Dome, setting out an orchard and raising vegetables. A hardy 
man, well over six feet in height, he needed all his vitality to 
withstand the vigors of Yosemite winters spent alone. He 
was later joined by Galen Clark, mountaineer par excellence, 
and today the bodies of these two hardy adventurers lie side 
bv side within the bed of the Valley. 

With above a hundred thousand tourists yearly in attend- 
ance, the Yosemite valley has taken first place among the 
nation's parks. Its magnificient waterfalls, beautiful trees, 
and rocky eminences place it without a peer amongst the 
country's playgrounds. Located 4000 feet above sea level, the 
valley itself is surrounded by jagged peaks rising to elevations 
of 13,000 feet. Its altitude assures an equable climate during 
the hot summer months, while during the winter, the snows 
which fall afford a pleasing novelty to tourists from other 



Party of deaf autoists passing through the Wawona Tunnel Tree. T hough this *ree wat cut through more than forty years ago, it con- 
tinues to thrive. Groves of giant sequoias which were in their prime -a thousand vears before the Christian era, are to he found within 

the borders of the Yo Semite National Park. 
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sections of California, where snow rarely if ever appears. 

The Yosemite valley lies in the heart of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, somewhat less than two hundred miles east of San 
Francisco, and about three hundred miles north of Los Angeles. 
It is an easy day's journey by auto from the city by the Golden 
Gate, while steady driving from the southern metropolis be- 
tween sunrise and sunset will also land one at the valley’s 
gates. Consequently one sees at the height of the tourist sea- 


son a continuous stream of automobiles for miles along the 
highways either proceeding to or coming from the valley. 

Of the several routes into the valley one lies through the 
canyon of the Merced river introducing to the traveller the 
mining region made famous by Bret Harte. Another leads 
through the Mariposa grove of big trees, giant sequoias, largest 
and oldest of living things upon the face of the globe. Some 
of these historic trees, towering over three hundred feet io 



No. 1 — The Yosemite Kalla come down in two sections 
whose combined height is nearly 2600 feet. These are by far 
the most interesting of the falls in the valley and descend 
with a low booming sound which under favorable circumstances 
can be heard five or six miles away. 


No. 2 — The Upper Yosemite Falls. As one makes the 
ascent up the trail the upper falls may he easily distinguished 
from the lower, hut from the floor of the valley the two falls 
appear as one. 


No. 3— Bridal Yeil Falls. One of the most 
the Yosemite falls, the waters of the Bridal Veil 
over the cliff above for a fall of about 900 feet, 
flat topped rocks and sending out a spray which 
falls their name. 


No 4 — The rapids below Vernal Falls. There are many 
such scenes as this within the valley. 


Net. 5 — The floor of the Yosemite Valley, though 4000 feet above sea-level, is during the summer months, resplendent with a myriad 
variety of flora, while trees and shrubbery wage a ceaseless struggle for the summer’s sunshine. 

No. 6 — The beautiful Vernal Falls, a favorite with tourists because easily accessible. 

No. 7 — View from Glacier Point Hotel. From here the floor of the valley may he seen more than 3000 feet below. The falls in 
the distance are Nevada. .Falls and if you look closely you may locate Vernal Falls below. 

No. 8 — Through the Yosemite Valley flows the Merced River fed by the waters of the valley’s watersfalls. In places the river 

glides idly along, elsewhere it splashes through rocky gorges. Tro ut and other fish float here and there in great numbers protected from 

the rod and Teel by a nation’s stringent laws. In the distance may bo seen North Dome. 

No. 9 — Mirror Lake at 8 A. M. Not a breath of wind nor a ripple crimes to break the resplendent surface of this famous pool. 
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height, and estimated at 4000 years of age were in their prime 
while the Pharaohs ruled in the valley of the Nile. 

The valley itself is but a small part of the Yosemite National 
Park. To describe the Valley one must deal in superlatives. 
It seems as if nature had gathered within this small confine the 
greatest of her wonders. There is the massive El Capitan 
Rock rising a sheer 3300 feet above the floor of the valley, the 
Cathedral Rocks and others which match El Capitan, and 
finally the majestic Half Dome, most sublime of Yosemite rocks, 
rising a distance of 4750 feet above the flower bedecked floor 
at its feet. Amongst the waterfalls for distance the Yosemite 
Falls, dropping 2600 feet have no peer, but in beauty these falls 


it 



The gates of the Yosemite Valley. General view as one enters 
the valley. The more attractive points lie beyond, but from here 
one can see on the left the massive El Capitan, rising 3300 feet 
above the door of the valley. On the right are Cathedral Rocks, 
from which drop the beautiful Bridal Veil Falls. 

are exceeded by the matchless Bridal Veil and Vernal Falls. 
One might go on to speak indefinitely of the wonders of the 
Valley, of the tranquil beauty of Mirror Lake or the magnifi- 
cent view from Glacier Point, that projecting rock from which 
you look down onto the Valley, 3254 sheer feet below. And 
one must not forget the rest of Yosemite National Park itself, 
with its 429 lakes, and the Hetch-Hetchy Valley considered by 
many a worthy rival of the Yosemite. 

Amongst those who have basked in the charms of the Yose- 
mite Valley, the deaf have been infrequent participants, though 
have been there several times. Now that auto trips to the 
valley are coming into vogue, more and more of the deaf 
seek this pleasure ground in the high Sierras. They usufrlly 
include one or more of the big tree groves in their itinerary 
and some of the more experienced drivers push on over the 
Tioga road to Lake Tahoe. 

In the January issue of the Atlantic Monthly there appears 
an interesting article entitled “On the Technique of Being 
Deaf.'' The writer. Earnest Elmo Calkins, one soon learns 
from reading the article, is not one of the deaf as we regard 
them within our circle, but one of those unfortunates who shun 
the hrven that is open to them and choose to buffet unconquer- 
able seas. He refers to himself as deafened to distinguish 
himself from that portion of the deaf who know how to live 
the only ideal life open to those deprived of hearing. The 
latter he designates as mutes. 

Mr. Calkins begins his article by referring to the unwise 
attempt to keep up with a hearing world which the deaf 
attempt, allowing themselves to pass as slow, thick-headed and 
stupid persons. Evidently Mr. Calkins thinks he has solved 
the problem of being deaf. “It is the proper thing to urge the 
deaf to mingle with their fellows as much as possible and try 
to hear. It is one of the most fatiguing things in the world, 
effort without result, like foozling one’* drive. I gave it up. 
The price wgs too high. I really began to live when I realized 
this and gave myself wholly to a deaf man's recreation," he 
says. In this statement Mr. Calkins is considerably wrong, to 
judge from the rest of his article, for neither has he given up 


nor has he found out what a deaf man’s recreations are; that 
is, riot by any means entirely. " “• 

“I have become a master of the art of being deaf," he says, 
“it is an acquired art.” Wrong again. The perfect masters 
of the art of being deaf are those born deaf, and the immediate 
successors in this mastery are those who not having been born 
deaf most closely imitate those who Were. “The deaf are 
happiest”, says Mr. Calkins, “once they renounce the innocent 
pose of hearing, and proceed to accept all the drawbacks, but 
also all the benefits of being deaf.” Than this nothing could 
be tiuer, and > n this line of reasoning we might adduce that 
the born deaf are the happiest, seeing that they have nothing 
to renounce. 

1 am not inclined to think that Mr. Calkins has accepted all 
the benefits of being deaf. He quotes Mr. Edison as saying 
that he did not care to make use of electrical device to increase 
his hearing because “If I had one of those things, my wife 
would want to talk to me all the time.” Now this may seem 
humorous to Mr. Calkins but to the average deaf man; well 
■mated, nothing can exceed the pleasure of conversing with his 
wife through the use of signs judiciously intermixed with 
finger spelling, the signs to give emphasis and the finger spell- 
ing perspicuity, as anyone who has analyzed this mode of 
communication can understand. 

Mr. Calkins finds that he must have two or three hours 
contact every day with the hearing world. He must meet 
sales-people, clerks, waiters, policemen, car conductors, ticket- 
agents and others. He frames his questions so that the answers 
shall be "Yes” or “No,” if possible. Failing to understand 
what is said to him he will take chances. He details how he 
sought a seat in a Pullman car, but being unable to understand 
what was said to him took what was offered and on boarding 
the train found he had purchased a seat in the club car. Now 
all of this was a tremendously unnecessary effort on Mr. Cal- 
kins’ part. All he needed to do was to pull out a pad and pen- 
cil and write what he wished to say. Ticket sellers are not so 
ignorant that they cannot read. Of course there were people 
behind in line and perhaps to these Mr. Calkins would thus 
have imparted the information that he was deaf as well as to 
the ticket seller, but what would one other deaf person mean 
to a ticket seller, considering that the latter is constantly meet- 
ing them. And by the great Jehosaphat, who is this Mr. 
Calkins that he should be deaf and yet not deaf? What right 
has he to say “To the deaf these problems occur with motonous 
frequency. It is his life. He must constantly match his wits 



Autos find accera to the Yosemite Valley along beautiful winding 
highways. Here is shown Tenaya. Bridge in the heart of the valley. 
Tenaya was the chief of the Yosemite Inaihns at the time the 
valley was first penetrated by white men. 

against his deafness, to extract from the world the information 
necessary to carry on the business of living. No matter how well 
he does it, he never gets credit for the real mental agility 
shown. He is merely thought less deaf than he is.” 

Why allow these problems to occur? Why not become 
plumb deaf? Get down to writing just as the born deaf do. 
They get along without any such problems and where there i» 
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no printed bill of fare they do not tell the waitress to bring on 
what she thinks is best, as is Mr. CSlkins’ course, but insist 
upon her writing the menu out. 

Mr. Calkins finds that in approaching people, certain types 
are more easily understood. “People of Latin extraction, 
for instance, always respond with a gesture." If that is so, 
and one can scarcely doubt it, why not make it a business not 
only to approach but also to associate with those who are 
the most expert in the art of gestures, the deaf who use the 
sign language. Until you do this, Mr. Calkins, you will never 
acquire “all the benefits of being deaf." 

Lip-reading Mr. Calkins treats sparingly, though seriously. 
“It must be admitted that the good Lord has created few 
people with legible countenances," he says. From which we 
may draw the conclusion that Mr. Calkins is at most only 
an average lip-reader, no better than many of the “mutes," 
and probably resorts to this aid less than some of the latter. 
“Only at rare intervals,” he says, “will (the deaf man) 
know that finest flower of civilization — real talk. “Learn 
the sign language, Mr. Calkins, and mix with those who use 
it, and every day, in every way, you will enjoy 'real talk’." 

His recreations Mr. Calkins lists as liabilities and as 
sets, according as he may not or may enjoy them, iiis as- 
sets are common enough, books, pictures, art, scenery, travel, 
and what not. His liabilities he lists as conversation in the 
best sense, the theater, lectures, public dinners and most 
private ones, music, social dancing, games like “What is my 
thought like?" and being read aloud to. Leaving out the 
theater and music and possibly being read aloud to (and 
what “mute” ever considers this a liability), the deaf who 
associate with each other can transfer all of these liabili- 
ties to the asset column. 

From his article we learn that Mr, Calkins “lost" his hearing 
when when fourteen and that whatever his occupation he has 
achiev ed much success at it. All credit to such men. We have 
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them within our ranks, but there is always room for more. 

a* 

It’s a poor boomerang that doesn't work both ways. Re- 
cently a deaf motorist complained to the Argonaut that the 
practice of drivers ahead sticking their arms out of the side of 
their cars to flick off cigar ashes, was very confusing to him, 
as such a movement in this neck of the woods is a signal for a 
left hand turn. And now comes Claude Page, of Nevada, with 
the tale of a deaf driver in his state conversing so vehemently 
that he shot his arm beyond the side of the car. The motorist 
behind misto k this for a signal with the result that both cars 
locked wheels and spun around twice before they could be 
stopped . 

THE AWFUL TRUTH 

“You look fed up, old man.” 

“Yes, I’ve had a trying day. That little beast of an office 
boy of mine came to me with the old gag about getting off for 
his grandmother's funeral, so just to teach him a lesson I said 
I would accompany him.” 

“Ah, not so bad; was it a good game?" 

“No, it WAS his grandmother’s funeral .” — The Passing 
Shot c (London). 

If the sculptors keep on making statues of Abraham Lincoln, 
soon nobody will know how Lincoln looked . — Atchison Globe. 

WANTED 

Class A Deaf Baseball Players to come to California. Jobs 
will be furnished to them when they qualify. Boozers or 
trifiers need not apply. 

Address : 

Oakland Silent Athletic Club, 

215 Pantages Theatre Bldg., 

Oakland, Calif. 

— A d<v. 


INAUGURAL DINNER OF KNIGHTS AND LADIES OK De TEPEE OF NEW YORK AT CARROLL CLUB, JAN. 25, 1923 
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Pass Auto Resolution 


The Radio and the Deaf 

Recently the newspapers have been broadcasting news 
to the effect that the deaf are being made to hear by 
Radio. Experiments along that line have been made in 
England and America, with encouraging results. It 
must be remembered, however, that many supposed 
“deaf’ people have a remnant of hearing of varying 
degrees and as the receiving sets of the Radio are equip- 
ped with powerful amplifiers it is possible for this class 
of “deaf” people to hear at a distance of several feet. 
I hose deaf people whose auditory nerves are destroyed, 
we fear, will never receive any Radio benefit unless the 
future of the Radio has been so far advanced as to make 
it possible for them to understand the human voice by 
vibration, in a manner similar to the dots and dashes of 
the Morse alphabet. Even now there is a scientist who 
claims that the sense of touch can be trained to under- 
stand voices transmitted over the telephone by placing 
the hand in a specially arranged box at the receiving end. 
Admitting that nothing is impossible, it is hoped that 
eventually the deaf will be enabled to participate in some 
of the advantages of telephone communication and “lis- 
tening in” on the Radio. 


/ 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
the following Resolution was passed : 

Whereas, Several states have passed laws prohibiting the 
deaf from operating motors on the public highways, and 
several other states are contemplating passing similar laws 
on the theory that the enforcement of these laws will reduce 
the number of accidents. 

Whereas, The long experience of the members of the Board 
of Directors of the National Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, with the deaf, convinces them that 
their keenness of vision and constant alertness more than com- 
pensate for the loss of hearing as it relates to their ability 
to operate automobiles. 

Whereas, We personally know large numbers of deaf who 
operate cars, — some of them having crossed the continent, 
ethers owning and operating public garages — we personally 
have knowledge of only one accident where a deaf person was 
operating a car, in which case hearing would not have pre- 
vented the accident, and the driver, not being at fault, was 
exonerated. 

Whereas, Many state schools for the deaf maintain a 
department of automobile mechanics, repair and operation, 
and many others are contemplating putting in this department 
for the reason that the deaf are particularly capable in this 
line of work. 

Whereas, It has been the personal experience of this Board 
that such laws will not reduce the number of accidents in pro- 
portion to the number of people operating cars. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That practice and experience 
have demonstrated the fallacy of the theory that laws pro- 
hibiting the deaf from operating motors will reduce the pro- 
portion of accidents, and that this Board, furthermore protest 
against such laws, as acting as a great injustice to the inteC 
ligent, capable and responsive deaf of this country. 

while you live, tell truth, and shame the evil. — Shape- 
speare. 


In Our Next Issue 

In the May number of this magazine we will give 
considerable space to that all-absorbing subject — “The 
Deaf and the Automobile.” For months the leaders 
among the deaf of several states, realizing that there 
was great danger of having their rights to use the high- 
ways curtailed by legislative enactment, have been gather- 
ing an array of facts so formidable it would seem impos- 
sible to find any one who could refute them. Their 
arguments have been in the hands of competent attorneys 
who have been watching the Auto Bills and acting as 
advisors to those who had charge of them. Results may 
not have been all that could be wished for, but we think 
that much good has been accomplished. 

Mr. Brady, whose article on “The Confessions of an 
Oralist,” appears in this issue, has another for the May 
number on the same subject, that is even better. 

I he page of Minnesota Beauties, given elsewhere in 
this issue, will be supplemented in our next by another 
from the same state. The page of “Types of Children 
of Deaf Parents” will be included, a feature which we 
hope our readers will help us maintain from month to 
month. 

, f, ' 

Conventions 

Ng,w is the time to lay your plans for the two con- 
ventions to be held this coming summer — the one for 
Educators of the deaf in Belleville, Canada, the latter 
part of, June — the other of the National Association of 
the Deaf, in Atlanta, Georgia, in August. Watch this 
magazine for particulars in the next three issues. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE SEN IORS OF CLASS OF 18S9 

Top row, left to right — Thomas S. Maar, C. W. Charles. E. C. Harah. Lower row, left to right — Schwirtz, Hemsteed, J. S. Long, Harry Van Alien 

and Lawrence James. 


College Professor Teaches Fin- 
gers To Hear and Noses To 
See Colors 

CHICAGO, Mar. 10. — Substitution of one sense for another 
to the extent of ■'Hearing" with finger tips, and “Seeing" with 
the nose, has proven practicable through tests made by Profes- 
sor Robert H. Gault, noted psychologist and criminologist of 
Northwestern University. 

Announcements of the results of months of painstaking ex- 
periments through which students mastered the power to 
“hear" with their fingers and “see" with their noses, was made 
tonight by Professor Gault. 

“Two voung men, both entirely normal, have now reached 
a stage where one speaking from a point three rooms away, 
communicates with the other through a speaking tube, the re- 
ceiver having his hand in a sound proof box at the mouth of 
the tube,” Professor Gault stated. “To eliminate any pos- 
sibility of the receiver hearing with his ears, a motor and a 
metronome are set going during the experiments. 

“They have now approached the point where whole sen- 
tences can be communicated and understood through the nerves 
in the hand without aid from any other organ. 

“These two normal men have devoted only about one half 
hour each day to the experiment and it is entirely probable 
that a person, totally deaf, but normal mentally, could be 
taught to hear through fingers within a short time." 

Experiments in “hearing through fingers” was started by 
Professor Gault after obtaining some success in color percep- 
tion tests, through the nose. 

“One woman subject with normal sight has been able to 


differentiate between colors, but we have not progressed as 
far with these experiments, as with substitution of nerves in 
the fingers for normal hearing organs, said the professor. 

“Our theory is that each coloring pigment gives out a dif- 
ferent odor which may be perceived by the nose. 

“The sense of smell has apparently decreased with man’s 
civilization. It can be stimulated. For instance a dog “sees’" 
with his nose to a far greater extent than with his eyes. 

“The outstanding fact to me resulting from these experi- 
ments is not so much that the blind may partly overcome their 
sightlessness, and the deaf their inability to hear, but that 
the human system can overcome any obstancle .” — United Press. 


WHY HE PAUSED 

In Texas the short cotton crop forced a large number of 
negroes to the cities. One of these applied for a job at one of 
the large employment agencies. 

“There’s a job open at the Eagle Laundry,” said the man 
behind the desk. “Want it?” 

The applicant shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“Tell you how it is, boss,” he said, finally. “I sure does 
want a job mighty bad, but I ain't never washed a eagle.” — 
Southern Underwriter. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 
“Where is the car?” asked Mrs. Diggs. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Prof. Diggs. 

“Did I take the car out?" 

“Of course vou did. You drove it to town." 

“I remember now that after I got out I turned around to 
thank the gentleman who gave me a lift and wondered where 
he had gone ." — Birmingham .4 ge-U erald. 
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Town’s Men Direct Fight for 
Deaf to Get License 

Want Legislature to Enact Less Stringent Measure Gov- 
erning Their Operation of Motor Cars 

(From Selinsgrove Times , March 1, 1923 ) 

Deaf people of Pennsylvania are up in arms and batt- 
ling the present Legislature and Legislative enactment 
heads against what they term an unjust and unnecessary 
discrimination against them under the present Motor Law, 
Act of June 30, 119, Penna. Laws, Page 678, which says 
"all persons lacking two per centum of normal hearing 
are barred from having issued to them a license to operate 
a motor vehicle. 

Pennsylvania is the only state in the Union which has 
gone so far as to place so drastic a statute restriction 
against the unfortunate deaf. Tho the deaf person may 
be ever so careful and skillful an operator of ,a motor ve- 
hicle, the lack of two per centum of normal hearing is 
decisive. " . * 

This subject has become the pet question of every 
highway commissioner in each state in the Union. Expe- 
riments have been made, statistics collected, data fur- 
nished, and all point to the conclusion that hearing is not 
necessary but a secondary consideration to the safe and 
efficient operation of a motor vehicle. The deaf are at all 
times solicitious of their own self preservation, and 
because they lack the normal sense of hearing are there- 
fore more careful in the operation of a motor vehicle. 
Accidents are caused mainly by reason of the operator 
depending on his hearing when a prudent use of eyesight 
would have avoided the accident. 

Did you ever ride with a deaf driver? He was not 
bothered by your conversation. He watched his motor, 
the steering wheel and the road and kept his eyes on 
the signals of the traffic policeman, and because of his 
deafness he always slowed down at crossings. And he 
makes good use of the mirror to see what is back of his 
car, a provision which most hearing' drivers neglect and 
many cars do not have a mirror at all. 

Almost any driver of a heavy truck will admit that the 
noises made by his own truck drowns out every external 
noise. He will say he cannot even hear the loudest horn 
of another motor vehicle behind him blowing for the 
road. If that is true, how far above a totally deaf person 
’is a truck driver with his ability to hear? None at all, he 
is just as deaf. 

It must not be -forgotten that the deaf people of our 
Commonwealth are tax payers and pay their share to- 
wards maintaining highways for the pleasure of all. Can 
they be legitimately prevented from using that which is 
as much theirs as their neighbor’s? The Supreme Court 
•of our natoin, no doubt, would declare any such legisla- 
tion unconstitutional and a violation of the spirit of a 
free nation. 

The battle is being waged by Rev. F. C. Smielau. Dioc- 
esan Missionary for the Deaf of the Episcopal Church, 
special representative of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of their Deaf, and their attorney, Harry 
A. Corryell, both of Selinsgrove. The arguments agains* 
the license restriction to the deaf is contained in a four- 
teen page booklet which is being furnished each member 
■of the Assembly and Senate of the present Legislature 
now in session, also the heads of the various departments 
having to do with motor vehicle regulation. 

The deaf people in every section of Pennsylvania, 

• numbering some twenty thousand or more, believe in all 
fairness that with argument and practice they will and 
ought to win this battle. 


Recommends Deaf Drivers 

This small paragraph was sent by a foreman at the Willys. 
who highly recommends deaf drivers: 

Toledo, Ohio, March 12, 1923. 

To Whom it May Concern: 

I have been informed that there have been complaints 
against allowing deaf people to drive cars. 

Having had experience with deaf drivers, I find they are 
competent and feel safe in saving so. 


Harry Edwards, 
Foreman Willys Overland. 



Above is a photo reproduction of the efficient drivers at the 
Willys Final Test Dept. — Eugene R. Herrig and Edward Hetzel 
with their foreman, Harry Edwards, sandwiched in between. 
He has a high opinion of their driving ability of the cars in 
and out of his department. Harry Edwards needs no reference 
or recommendation as he is the brother of Miss Lucile Edwards, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Questions will be cheerfully answered, 
for those who want more authentic explanation of how our 
silent drivers can safely whiz the cars through a motel}- and 
close traffic, by the foreman, the autograph of Willys himself. 

Harry Augustus. 


Theatricals at Gallaudet 


■ 



“THE RING” 


A certain small town had become enthusiastic ever prohibi- 
tion. The leader of the movement posted the sign, “This 
house is bone dry,” on his front door. 

One by one the other houses in the town displayed similar 
signs until every house in town hut one was tagged. 

The owner of the house was prevailed upon to place a sign 
upon his door. At last he posted the following: “'Phis house 
leaks a little.” 
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Tic ootomnn auxl The Home 


Edited by Mabel Pearson Moore 



iiE' VERY little thing about the house maketh up the 
I ’ home." they sav, but little rugs sprinkled about the 
house, here and there over the big rugs or over the 
polished floors, maketh the whole house more homey. 

Hence we devote this page to the humble little rug. 

Little rugs are helpful in many ways. Besides saving our 
big rugs wear and tear bv being the butt of the most used 
places, they are sort of peacemakers. They blend together 


for it is made of old stockings and underwear which have 
themselves been washed a great number of times. 

The stockings and underwear are first cut round and round 
into a long continuous strip about one-half inch wide. For an 
oblong rug as is shown in the picture, crochet a chain of fifteen 
stitches, then turn and crochet back with single stitches into 
each stitch of the chain. Keep on crochetting around, adding 
an extra stitch or two at the ends of the rug to keep them 
from puckering up. When it is as large as you wish it to be, 
bind off the edge with slip stitches. 

Any color, or as many colors as one likes, may be blended 
together in such a rug. Or, if the rug is to work in with a 
certain color scheme, white stockings and underwear may be 
easily dyed. For instance, if the rug were for a sun parlor 
which had a polished oak floor and was to be furnished with 
wicker furniture, flowers and ferns, green rugs would be 
very attractive. 

Rugs requiring a frame in the making are more elaborate 
than the crochetted rugs and not so handy to pick up and carry 
to the kitchen to work while waiting for a meal to cook or for 
a pie to bake. But the rugs made with a frame, a warp and a 
nap, are very durable and will last a life time, if not longer. 
One such a rug is called a “hooked-in - ’ rug. It requires a 
burlap foundation which has a design, preferably Geometrical 
or Arabic, printed on it, then worked out with colored flannel. 
The design is first cut in a heavy paper stencil. The burlap 
is tacked to a table or board and the stencil is tacked onto the 
burlap and scrubbed in with bluing applied with a nail brush. 
A frame is then made 2' by 4' or any desired size. The rug 
is hooked in sections as the frame will not hold it all at once. 
A coarse hook with a wooden or cork handle is also required. 
The flannel is cut in strips in convenient lengths. The hook 
is passed down in the burlap and one of the ends of the flannel 
strips is drawn up. The hook is passed down again about 
two stitches away and a loop one-half inch long is pufled 
through and so on until the strip is used, then another is taken. 
The design of the rug is first looped, then the background. 
After all is looped, the tops of the loops are cut off evenly and 
the rug will look and feel like velvet. 


CROTCHED RUG MADE OF OLD STOCKINGS AND 
UNDERWEAR 

the clashing colors of too thoughtlessly purchased draperies, 
carpets and overstuffed furniture. When rightly chosen, they 
bring harmony between the larger rugs of two open, adjoin- 
ing rooms so that an entirely different color scheme may be 
brought about in each room. 

For such little floor rugs we would naturally prefer the 
prized little Oriental or Persian ones, or maybe yet, a little 
“prayer rug" with its odd, one-pointed design which the Mo- 
hammed ian spreads and kneels upon at the hour of prayer, with 
the point of the design towards Mecca, the direction in which 
he bows his head. 

But such little Oriental rugs with their thousands of tiny 
knots to the square inch, tied by hand, are quite beyond our 
modest reach, so we are content with the machine-made imita- 
tions and also with our little home-made rugs. For who of 
us will admit that Oriental rugs are more beautiful than 
those made by our very own hands. 

When we go to the city to pick out our rugs, we of course 
wish the color to harmonize with the other furnishings in the 
room where they are to be used. We choose a color and a 
design that we will not tire of. We also look at the wrong 
side if it is a rug with the nap on just one side. For it is by 
the. wrong side that we can judge its durability. The rug 
whose warp threads are the most closely woven together have 
the most knots to the square inch and therefore have better 
wearing qualities. The knots number any where between fifty 
and the thousands. The cost of the rug also runs proportional 
with the number of these little knots. 

As to the little rugs that we can make at home, there are 
quite a few varitics. Two of the most simple will be ex- 
plained here. We are picturing a little crochetted rug in the 
making. The gay colors will show up nicely on the polished 
oak floor of a bath room. And no amount of water will soil it, 


( Contributed by Frances H. Porter) 

This cover for an asbestos table mat is made of two pieces 
of butcher's linen cut large enough to stitch around the edge; 
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turn inside out and stitch around twice about one-eighth of 
an inch apart. The opening is on one side to put the mat in. 
It is faced with a bias of the same goods as narrow as the two 
stitches around the edge. Three or four snaps are sewed on 
the bias to hold the two pieces together. 

The edging is crocheted as follows: 



SMART ECONOMICAL FROCKS 
Smart dresses made from flour sacks featured a display of 
work by the studems of the high school at Colfax, Washing- 
ton. The frocks attracted widespread attention and it required 
all the persuasive powers of the school authorities to convince 
the visitors that the material had originally passed over a 
grocery store counter in the form of a flour sack. The girls 
in the Home-Making Department had dyed the sacks in 
attractive colors and devised patterns and made striking cos- 
tumes in the latest fashion. — Clipping. 

<*> 

When your black kid gloves are becoming rusty about the 
finger tips, restore them by putting a few drops of black ink 
into a teaspoonful of olive oil. Apply with a feather ar 
camel's hair brush, and you will be agreeably surprised at 
the result. 


The Twentieth Anniversary of the Cleveland Ladies’ Aid 



Front Row (left to right): Mrs. Jean Koelle, Mrs. Lillian Friedman, Mrs. Florilla Foster. Back Row (left to right): Mrs. Nellie 
Dobe, Mrs. Emma Judd. This photo was taken at the Society’s Lawn fete, July 4, 1922, at the Home of Mrs. Judd which 200 attended. 


The twentieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Cleveland Ladies’ Aid Society was observed Saturday evening. 
January 27th, at Turn Hall, 3907 Lorain Ave., with Mrs. 
Lillian G. Friedman in charge. Over 150 friends attended. 
An excellent program was offered, as follows: 

Prayer By Lay Reader C. S. Sawhill. 

“The Ladies' Aid twenty years' ago.” . . By Mrs. Jean Koelle 

Hymn; "Blest be the ties,” By Mrs. Helena Smolk 

“The Ladies’ Aid as it is today,” By Mrs. Emma Judd 

Hvmn: “Abide with me,” By Mrs. Mary Maynord 

“An Appreciation,” By Mrs. Helena Smolk. 

Other speakers, representing the various societies, were: 
C. S. Sawhill, Board of Trustee of the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf; R. Hogan and P. D. Munger, Cleveland 
Division No. 21; Mrs. C. R. Neillie, Cleveland Association 
of the Deaf; Mrs. Koelle gave a resume of the twenty years 
and- spoke of the society’s growth and achievements, when she 
was its first President, being the only living charter member 
besides Mrs. Ella Mann who is in St. Petersburgh, Fla.. 
recuperating. The chairman requested the Secretary to read 


the roll, which found nearly every one present, except Mrs. 
John Stottler who is bed-ridden with a fractured ankle. She 
joined the society February, 1903. Mrs. Fannie Bard also had 
the misfortune to have a similiar accident. Others were 
confined to their homes due to grippe. Fourteen ladies joined 
the Society, making a total membership of 54, to Mrs. Koelle's 
credit. 

The Society lost three members by death — Mrs. Caroline 
Kleinhaus. Mrs. Flora Reading and Miss Anna Hastings. 
Mrs. Koelle spoke of Mrs. Kleinhaus's faithfulness and of her 
services as President, Secretary and Treasurer, the latter being 
served four times until her demise. 

Mrs. Helena Smolk spoke of Mrs. Koelle's efforts since she 
joined the society January 25, 1903, and in behalf of the mem- 
bers she presented Mrs. Koelle with a beautiful combination 
silver flower and fruit center-piece in recognition of her faith- 
fulness and efficiency. The members and friends were all 
given a red carnation as souvenirs. Red and white brick ice 
cream and cake were served. The officers for 1923 are: 
President, Mrs. Emma Judd; Secretary, Mrs. Jean Koelle; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ntillip Dobe; Membership 
chairman, Mrs. Florilla Foster; Custodian, Mrs. Louise Meade. 
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International Nett's Reel 

MISS LaMOUR TEACHING THE SECRETARY OF NEW YORK STATE THE MANUAL ALPHABET 

Being deaf and dumb is no handicap for All ss Tliur sia LaMour, 17, for she is secretary to James D. Hamilton, 
secretary of State for New York with offices at Albany. Mr. Hamilton signals his letters to Miss LaMour and says 
he is getting excellent results. Miss LaMour has been teaching Mr. Hamilton the sign language and now they are 
able to converse by that method which also gives Mr. Hamilton a means of dictating his letters. Inc : dentlv, 
Miss LaMour volunteered to work for the expeience an d has not received any salary, but efforts are being made to 
place her officially on the State payrolls. Mr. Hamilton an d Miss LaMour are pictured here. Miss LaMour after 
learning stenography, found it almost impossible to get a position. The Y. \Y. C. A. offered to lodge her for 
the rest of her days, but she ‘refused the offer. She went from house to house in Albany, handing office mana- 
gers a slip of paper on which was written: 

"I want stenographic work.” 

It was this persistence and self-reliance that led Mr. Hamilton to give her a chance. 

The Fairbairns They Will Be at Atlanta 


A New A ork paper mentioning the visit of Lord Chechester, 
sixth earl of his line, to his country, refers to Sir Thomas 
Fairbairn as a fellow passenger on the Majestic, as follows: 

‘‘The story of the Fairbairns is what may be described as a 
romance of industry. A little over a hundred years ago a farm 
laborer at Kelo named Fairbairn w-as blessed with two sons, 
William and Peter, who started life as pit boys in the Percy- 
Main Colliery near Newcastle-on-Tyne. It was there that 
William Fairbairn, the elder of the boys, made the acquaint- 
ance of George Stephenson, the father of railroad transporta- 
tion in England, but then employed as a brakeman on the 
colliery tramway, and the two young men rendered each other 
mutual assistance and formed a friendship which lasted 
through life. 

‘‘While George Stephenson invented the locomotive, William 
Fairbairn invented riveting machines, etc., and developed into 
one of the greatest engineers of his age, among his many 
creations having been the tubular bridge across the Menai 
Straits.” 

“He was one of the founders of the British Institution; 
received a baronetcy in 1869. and died at the age of ninety in 
1874, leaving, as heir to his honors and immense fortune, Sir 
Thomas, who followed him to the grave in 1891. 

“He had several children, of whom the present baronet is 
one, and who has been fortunate enough to escape the infirmity 
of his sister, Miss Constance Fairbairn, who is deaf and dumb, 
and of his elder brother, the late Sir Arthur Fairbairn, the 
third baronet, who was similarly afflicted, yet with all that, one 
of the most sunny tempered and popular and useful men in 
English public life.” 


TENNESSEE BAND 
Fred G. Fanchcr, Instrutor 

The little boy on the leit side is Master Floyd Carr, about 
1- years of age. The tall one. Master Raymond Miller, 14 
years of age. Beth bright and promising. 
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ATHLETICS 

(Ai tides pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be weicomed by this department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 




GEORGE GAYLE SUTHERLAND. By Gosh. 



is^»— ^^SEORGE GAYLE Sutherland was born in 
Uvalde County, Texas, amidst the hooked 
thorn variety cactus and red Mexican ants. 

Gayle received his first knowledge of the 
lives and habits of ants sometime in his third 
year. Like all other husky youngsters he delighted in 
vanishing from his mother's 

horizon while her back was 

turned. It was on one of 
these little stolen excursions 

that his mother discovered him ' . 

sitting placidly half submerged _ W - ~ 

in an ant hill with the red ants 

playing hide and seek in his * m 

clothes and ears and nose — and ^ 

enjoying themselves hugely. 

He was rescued none the worse %S^ '*Wk 
from his initial adventure out 
into the broad-wide world. 

But the next day the ant hills ^Bfl 

surrounding the house were 
oiled and burned out as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

Snaky Bend creek wound its MM - 

way across his father’s ranch \ T 

some distance from the house. . 

Gayle, like all healthy boys. M ^Bau^A 

was fond of swimming. One 

day he and his neighbor cousins jj , 

made a dash for the creek. So 

engrossed were they in shed- % 

ding their flannel shirts and I f[ 

overalls that they all of a sud- _ * 

den found themselves tumbling 

over one another into a buffalo- ; 

water hole filled to the brim 

with cactus. (For the benefit 

of those who have never heard 

of a buffalo- water hole, we 

will here explain. Out on the 

plains where the buffalo used 

to roam dry spells were not a 

few, and as rivers and creeks jpB^EL 

were so far apart, the buffaloes 
often congregated into bunches. 

Each bunch pawed the earth 
until each had made a hollow 

in the plain sufficiently deep to T s ‘A ~ ^ 

hold w'ater when it rained. 

Thus the buffaloes always had 
drinking water near at hand. 

With the disappearance of the buffalo, cactus sprouted 
in the rich soil of these holes.) Gayle and his friends 
were obliged to devote the rest of the afternoon to the 
exhilerating sport of pulling out the hooked cactus nee- 
dles. This was Gayle’s first real experience with cactus 


and as we all know we gain something from every ex- 
perience, so did Gayle. 

The duty of chasing home the cattle was assigned to 
him soon after this experience. In so doing he was 
obliged to sidestep the many cactus-filled buffalo-water 
holes. And thus he derived the first lessons in the art of 

sidestepping football tacklers. 
He is reputed as one of the 
hardest men to tackle. 

As a result of having a horse 
^ A.,, ! f* a H over backwards while rid- 

^ ing at great speed, Gayle sus- 

jf_ j tained painful injuries which 
developed into a prolonged ill- 
§T " ness from which he later lost 

w * his hearing. This was when 

, ■ ' he was eleven years old. 

Jfe «■ entered the Texas school 

_ together with his speed and 

2* sidestepping habit in the fall 

°f 1917, and although having 
never played in any kind of 
i athletic contest, he developed 

'¥- ’ jg ff into one of the best all-around 

athletes the school has ever 
# turned out- 


and this in spite 
of his raw-boned, bulging 
joints too. 

He is five feet eight inches 
tall and tops the scales at 155. 
They say he is like a streak of 
greased lightning upon his feet. 
This together with his other 
attributes, height, weight, side- 
stepping skill, and brains, en- 
ables him to play any position 
on the football team. He is 
also a crack basketball and 
baseball player. 

He graduates this June and 
is studying hard to pass the col- 
lege examinations. He will 
make a good man for Gallau- 
det. In fact, Gallaudet is very 
much handicapped from lack of 
such men. His friends say 
that he will pass the examina- 
tions, but are afraid lack of 
finances will cause him cut his 
college career short. This we 
are sure they need not fear, for 
Gallaudet always backs up good students. There is 
plenty of ways around the college to secure extra money. 
But anyway we are certain that with all his attributes, 
especially brains, Gayle can overcome any handicap. 

“Few things are impossible to diligence and skill.” 


GEORGE GAYLE SUTHERLAND 





FANWOOD TRACK TEAM 


THE FANWOOD ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION 

Just when he was badly 
needed Rip Van Winkle No. 2 
was awakened after a prolong- 
ed sleep of nineteen years, only 
one year shorter than the orig- 
inal Rip. Much the better for 
him and those who brought 
him back to consciousness. We 
do not believe he will go to 
sleep again. For we are not 
speaking of a worthy wight, 
but of an organization that 
went out of commission be- 
cause a clog was thrown into 
its machinery many years ago 
and left abandoned. It is now 
on its feet again and doing 
wonders. 

Formerly the various branch- 
es of sport were conducted in- 
dividually, but now they are 
all under one organization and 
inter-class athletics are held on 
a large scale. Better results 
are already in evidence as a 
result. As usual the old saying, 

“In union there is strength,” holds good. 

The object of the Fan wood Athletic Association is to inject 
discipline into the pupils and also to keep up their interest in 
athletics. The association boasts of a speedy track team, a 
crack basketball team and a hard hitting baseball nine. The 
track team has taken part in many big meets. Its runners 
have run against such great men a Joie Ray and Tony Rialto, 
the Finnish-American six mile champion. This year’s basket- 
ball team is better than that of last year and it is expected 


FANWOOD BASEBALL TEAM 

that all the other branches of sports will also show an improve- 
ment. 

An inter-scholastic track meet is being planned for May 30 
next. The Hartford and the New Jersey schools have already 
entered teams and it is expected that several more will come 
in later. This will be the first of its kind and is being watched 
with interest by the other schools. 

The Association is headed bv Mr. Isaac Gardner, the Prin- 


cipal of the school, and Mr. 


Frank T. Lux, athletic director. 
Mr. Gardner’s interest in the 
organization has proven a big 
boost to athletics. Mr. Lux 
has also done wonders. The 
various teams have shown re- 
markable development under 
his efficient coaching. 

The girls have an association 
of their own. They have 
named it the Barrager Athletic 
Association in honor of Miss 
Barrager, a teacher who has 
always shown an interest in 
the girls athletics. It is a fit- 
ting appreciation of her efforts, 
o — o — o 

In the spring a young man's 
fancy turns to thoughts of love 
— but not so with the young- 
ters. Their thoughts turn to 
Babe Ruth and baseball in 
general. In this connection 
the boys of the schools for the 
deaf are abreast of the times. 
Already many of the future- 
greats are out with bat and 
ball tuning up for the coming 
season . 

Baseball is essentially Amer- 
ica's preimer pastime and its 
development lies with the 
younger generation. It lays 
the principles in the building 
of young manhood . 
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FAN" WOOD BASKETBALL TEAM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNA. RELAYS 
The University of Pennsylvania Relays will come off on 
April 27 and 28. The meet will be held in the new stadium 
and from present indications it will be the greatest ever. 

If Gallaudet sends a team, she will undoubtly be represented 
by one of the best. From past performances at his school 
the new man Harmsen of North Dakota ought to be able to 
give a good account of himself. 

Mt. Airy, Fanwood, and New Jersey, will have teams, 
running against each other. Mt. Airy has an experienced 
team, but still one can never tell w'hat green teams will do. 

We hope the time is no far distant when eoungh teams from 
schools for the deaf will be entered and be grouped into one 
class . 

O — 0 — 0 

IOWA DEAF SCHOOL 
LOSES TO KANSAS 
The Iowa School for the Deaf 
closed its basketball season Fri- 
day night by taking a 20 to 10 
drubbing from Coach “Dummy” 

Taylor's Kansas quintet in a 
well-played contest. 

The game was fast through- 
out the entire forty minutes of 
play, both teams presenting a 
five-man defensive, forcing the 
forwards to do their shooting 
from a long range. 

The first six minutes of play 
w-as devoid of scoring, so well 
were the shooters guarded. 

Then Baldwin of Kansas reg- 
istered a goal from the center 
of the door. A free throw by 
Brown added another point. 

Four minutes more of hard 
battling prevented either team 
from scoring, but the Relder- 
Hagen combination got under 
way at this juncture and scored 
two field goals in rapid suc- 


cession, putting the Iowans in the 
lead when Thompson sunk one a 
minute later. Brown scored a 
free throw for Kansas. 

The playing then became fast 
and furious, and when the half 
ended, the score was a tie, 8 to 8. 

Relder and Gulstorf did good 
work in breaking up plays by the 
visitors, when goals seemed cer- 
tain as they cleverly worked the 
ball in the direction of the bas- 
kets. Changing their tactics, the 
Kansas quintet again resorted to 
long tries and succeeded in caging 
five field goals. The Iowans 
tried the same style of play but met 
w r ith poor success. Ringle, the big 
six-foot center on the visitors, was 
the whole show for them in the 
second half, getting three long, 
pretty baskets. 

Relder was the outstanding 
player for Iowa, for in addition 
to making two field goals, he held 
his opponent scoreless throughout 
the game. — C. B., Iowa Nonpariel. 
The following day the Kansas quintet crossed the Missouri 
river and played th Nebraska school. With the score 8 to 2 
against them at the end of the first half, the Nebraskans made 
? mighty spurt. With only one minute to go and the score 
12 to 11 in favor of Kansas, they shot an unusually long field 
goal which clinched the game— 13 to 12. 



OTHER INTERSCHOLASTIC GAMES 


New lersev 

33 

Fanwood 

16 

Ohio 

37 

Indiana 

18 

Nebraska 

33 

Iowa 

19 

Fanwood 

28 

New Jersey 

26 

New Jersey 

35 

Hartford 

29 

Oregon 

43 

Washington 

23 

Maryland 

30 

Virginia 

20 



FANWOOD GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 



UNDEFEATED TEAM OF THE WASHINGTON STATE SCH OOL— SEASON 1922. 

Standing, left to right: W. S. Hunter, coach; James Scanlon, Alex. Schierman, Jack Walters, and Leonard Wills, subs. 
Sitting: Harold Rehn, right tackle; Eddie Cruzon, right half-back; Melvin Harbert, captain and full-back; Alex. Rehn, 
Henssy Ccokson, left half back ; LeRoy Bradbury, left end. 

Front row, sitting: Niels Boesen, rght tackle; Geo. Aiken, right guard; Lanair Palmer, center; 

Burns, left tackle. 


This is the second consecutive year in which the Washington 
school team has not lost a game. Few schools of the deaf can 


boast of such 

a splendid record. 



RECORD 


W. S. D. 


Opponents 

42 . . . 

Vancouver High 

6 

58 . .. 

Battle Ground High 

0 

2 . . . . 

....Jefferson High (Portland) .. 

0 

32 . . . 


0 

56 

Highland Club (Portland) .. 

0 

15 .... 

.... Franklin High (Portland) .. 

0 

6 

.. Silent All Stars (Portland) .. 

6 

Total 211 

O—O — 0 

12 


“DUNCE AT SYNTAX BUT DAB AT TAW" 

SO SANG 17th CENTURY POET EUI-OG1Z1NG ENGLISH COLLEGIAN 
MARBLE SHOOTER 

Marble playing was a popular Lenten recreation in the 19th 
century. 

In the rural part of Sussex, Good Friday was known as 
“Marble Day’ until late in the last century. On that day 
the old and young, including many who never thought of 
marbles at other times, took part in games. 

There was some traditional reason for regarding marbles 
as a Lenten sport. Clergymen said marbles kept the people 
“from more boisterous and mischievous enjoyment.” 


quater-back; 

Doraineo Tonti, left guard and Roy 

The game was so entrenched in some sections of England 
during the last century that many taverns had marble alleys. 
These were cement beds, twenty by twelve feet, set eighteen 
inches off the ground and surrounded by a raised wooden 
rim to prevent the marbles from rolling off. 

Dickens makes reference to marbles frequently. In the trail 
of Pickwick, Sergeant Buzfuz pathetically savs of Master 
Bardell that “his alley tors (taws) and commoneys (commies) 
are alike neglected; he forgets the long familiar cry of 'knuckle 
down,' and at tip cheese, or odd or even, his hand is out.” 

Rogers in his “Pleasures of Memory” wrote: 

“On yon grey stone that fronts the chancel door. 

Worn smooth by busy feet, now seen no more, 

Each eve we shot the marble through the ring.” 

An anonymous poem of the 17th century speaks of an English 
boy about to leave Eton College as “A dunce at syntax, but 
a dab at law ." — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

o — o — o 

A new luminary in local sporting circles is developing in 
the person of our Carl Westling who is making a reputation 
in the prize ring. He carries the colors of the Hossier Athletic 
Club of which he is a member. He is in the light heavy- 
weight class, weighing 190 pounds. He is very quick on his 
feet. In two recent fights he knocked his opponents out in 
two and three rounds, respectively. His ring name is “Silent” 
Fowler . — Silent Hossier. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Or {anil! d 1SS0. Incorporated 1900. An or sanitation for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


OFFICERS 

JAMES H. CLOUD. President. 

2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES W. HOWSON. First Vice-President. 

• Instructor School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

CLOA G. LAMSON, Second Vice-President. 

Teacher School for the .Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 


v ★ *★*'* y 
V ***** *( 

m> 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Secretary and Treasurer. 

130 North Wells St., Chicago, 111. 

OLOF HANSON, Board Member. 

Architect, Seattle, Washington. 

JOHN H. McFARLANE, Board Member. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

ALEX. L. PACH, Board Member. 

Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 



MOCCASIN BEND IN TENNESSEE RIVER 

convention goers will obtain as they journey Dixie ward. Going, at the convention, and coming hack, every phase of 
lave its pleasures. Plan for your holiday now. Atlanta is preparing for your reception, and will begrudge no effort to 
hile in the metropolis of the South. 


Keep Faith With Atlanta, August 13-18, 1923 


Life Members of the N. A. D. 

BLOCK SIX! Herewith are the immortals numbered 126 
to 150, inclusive. It may not be usual to number such august 
personages as immortals, but we have to do it for the sake of 
convenience. Anyway, everybody is “tagged” in this world, 
according to his or her value in the scheme of life. Although 
the tags are not physcially evident, they are there just the 
same, in the minds of the observing public. How are you 
tagged ? Why not be tagged with the insignia of N. A. D. 
Immortal? No finer tag is conceivable. 


NO. NAME STATE 

126 — Fredrick Hooten Texas 

127 — Howard L. Terry California 

128 — Benjamin M. Wood California 

129 — Mrs. Benjamin M. VV'ood California 

130 — Wilford Cunningham California 

131 — Cora Clinger Texas 


132 — T. N. Sheppard Texas 

133 — Virginia Cowden Illinois 

13-1 — Roy E. Orr Texas 

135 — G. H. Johnson Illinois 

136 — Jay C. Howard Minnesota 

137 — Kenneth Eolf Texas 

I 33 — Margaret Sherman Gillen New York 

139 — Eleanor Sherman New York 

140 — Harry A. Gillen New York 

141 — J. Amos Todd Texas 

142..Tilden Smith Texas 

143 — Rush Johnigan Texas 

144 — Henry M. Pescia New Jersey 

145 — Florence H. Jones Michigan 

1+6 — J. Stanley Light New Hampshire 

147 — Fremont S. Offerle Illinois 

148 — Petra Fandrem Howard Minnesota 

149— Mary Smrha Nebraska 

150 — Bessie 11. Brown Montana 


(To be continued) 
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The Sophia Fowler Gallaudet 
Monument 


In 1917 there was erected at Guilford, Conn., a monument 
bearing a tablet in memory of Sophia Fowler 'Gallaudet, wife 
■of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of deaf-mute instruction 
in America, 

This monument was made possible by a fund collected bv 
popular subscription among the deaf women of this country 
and their friends. The unveiling ceremony took place during 
the National Association of the Deaf convention at Hartford 
in the summer of 1917. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Bryant, of Washington, D. C., has notified 
President Cloud that the monument must shortly be moved 
from its present site to another location. Miss Katherine F. 
Gallaudet states that the road at Moose Hill, Conn., will soon 
be changed, which will necessitate the moving of the monument. 

I’he roadmaster in charge of the work of changing the high- 
way has offered to move the monument and have the State of 
Connecticut buy a small tract of land on which the tablet may 
be re-erected, the tract to be surrounded by a stone wall. All 
expenses are to be paid by the State. 

It is proposed to have the National Association of the Deaf 
take over the deed to the tract of land and thereby become 
trustee of the monument. Negotiations to this end are going 
forward. 

[Gallaudet Monument Repair 
L Fund Committee 

: The President has appointed Mr. John O’Rourke, of Kit- 
tiry, Maine, to membership on the Hartford Monument Fund 
cbmmittee. 

i The committee is now composed of Dr. Thomas F. Fox of 
rtew York, Professor Harley D. Drake of Washington, D. C., 
alnd Mr. O’Rourke. 

i The Detroit convention in 1920 directed that the Monument 
fund be increased, if possible, and plans made to erect on 
the grounds of the new Hartford school a replica of the Gal- 
laudet statue now standing on the grounds of Gallaudet Col- 
lege at Washington, one of the most beautiful pieces of stat- 
uary ever executed by the famous sculptor, Daniel Chester 
French. 

The replica will cost something over $5,000. The fund has 
grown considerably in the last two years, and it is hoped the 
work may soon be undertaken and pushed to completion. 

“When A Feller Needs A 
Friend” 

| The attempt by certain automobile commissioners in Eastern 
states to obtain legislation barring the deaf from driving 
motor vehicles, and the action of the N. A. D. in putting the 
machinery in motion to resist the attempt, has brought not a 
few deaf people into the Association who heretofore have 
displayed little interest in the organization. 

, We are glad to have them, and we know that they will 
appreciate the supreme advantage in organization as compared 
with individual effort. 

Just such crises as this bring out the truth of the above. 

It is altogether to be regretted that so many are not awake to 
the possibilities offered by an old and well established organ- 
ization such as the N. A. D. It has often happened that a 
section of the deaf displaying little if any interest in the 
Association has suddenly found itself in dire straits: some 
political movement is on foot which would work to their dis- 


advantage, some buccaneer is trying to get control of their 
state school, some big employer has discriminated against 
them, the Government has refused them civil service privileges, 
and so on. What is to be done ? 

The aid of the N. A. D. is invoked instanter. The N. A. D. 
helps in every worthy cause just as much as it is able. The 
extent of its ability rests with the deaf themselves. The 
larger the membership, the greater its funds, the more it ii 
able to help. 

The moral of all this is: 

Don’t wait until the crisis arrives before joining the N. A. 
D. and expecting it to raise an army and pack its coffers over- 
night against the onslaught of the enemy. Nobody should 
believe in such things in these enlightened days, except possibly 
Billiam Bryan, and he is a hopeless case. The time to join is 
NOW. You should build against the time when numbers and 
money will be needed. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Change 
of Change 

Until further notice, all mail matter intended for the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, should be sent to 

A. L. ROBERTS, Secretary-treasurer, 

130 North Wells St„ 

Chicago, 111. 

Committee on Necrology 

President Cloud has appointed the following members to 
serve as the Committee on Necrology at the coming Atlanta 
convention : 

Mr. A. B. Greener, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio, 

Mrs. Ida W. Roberts, Chicago, Illinois. 

Transportation Committee 

President Cloud has selected the following to act as Trans- 
put tation committee to arrange for special cars or trains to 
the Atlanta convention: 

A. L. Roberts, Chairman, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago. III. 

VV ill arrange for special cars, or train, from Chicago, 
carrying passengers from that city and points North and 
Northwest. 

Dr. J. H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

Will make arrangements for special from St. Louis, carry- 
ing passengers from that and other points West. 

A. L. Pach, 111 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Will have charge of the Eastern contingent that is to take 
special Southward on Seaboard Air Line R, R. 

Mrs. C. C. Colby, 638 Baldwin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Will make arrangements for those desiring to go to At- 
lanta from Detroit and other Northern and Canadian 
points. 

Other members of this committee may be added later. 


London doctor now comes forward with the cheerless news 
that women are too weak for housework. Well, the men are 
not strong for it, either . — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Our Chess Column 

Edited by TOBIAS BRILL 


PROBLEM No. 4 

By Josef Klarr, Insbruk. 
BLACK 


MAXIMS AND ADVICE TO AN INEXPERIENCED 

PLAYER 


(Condensed from Staunton’s “Game of Chess” and Mason s Art 

of Chess”) 


There is nothing that will improve you so much as play- 
ing with good players; never refuse, therefore, when any 
one offers you odds, to accept them; you cannot expect 
a proficient player to take much interest with you upon 
even terms. 

Never permit your hand to hover over the board until 
you have completely made up your mind what piece to 
move; a contrary habit begets a feeling of indecision that 
is fatal to success. 

Never take back a move, nor allow your opponent to re- 
call one. 

Do not exhibit impatience when your adversary is long 
in making his move. His slowness is a tacit compliment 
to your skill. Besides, it is absolutely necessary for every 
-one desirous of excelling at chess to play slowly. 

Endeavor to play all your pieces equally well. Many 
young players have a prediliction for a particular piece, 
as the knight or the queen, and lose both time and position 
in trying to prevent exchanges of their favorite. 

If subjeetd to a violent attack, you may often disconcert 
your opponent by compelling the exchange of two or more 
pieces. 

Beware of snatching hastily an offered man; it may be 
only given as a bait to catch a more important advantage 
from you. 

If at the end of the game you remain with pawns 
against a knight, and find it difficult to evade his repeat- 
ed checks, remember that by placing the king on the 
same diagonal as the knight, with but one intervening 
square between them, you cannot again be checked under 
three moves. 

Be careful not to unnecessarily advance pawns about 
your castled king especially when defending. 

When you have castled on the king’s side, beware of 
adverse knight at his KBS. Prevent his entrance there 
by means of your knight or bishop, or when he arrives, 
get rid of him in exchange as soon as you can. But be 
very careful how you keep him out, or drive him off, by 
means of your KKtP. 

Move by move, question yourself somewhat as fol- 
lows: What will be the position (generally) immediately 
1 have made this move? Can he take anything not in- 
tended by me, or in a manner not intended? Can he 
check, or menace an unsupported force? Is every piece 
protected by as many pieces as it is attacked? 


The following game is a brilliant specimen from the 
days of Philidor, in which White sacrifices both his rooks, 
thereby leaving Black’s queen in a position where she 
cannot go to the defence when the violent attack on her 
king commences: 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

1. 

P— K4 

P— K4 

13. 

Q — Kt4 ch. 

K— B2 

2. 

B— B4 

B— B4 

14. 

Qx P 

Kt— Q2 

3. 

P— Q3 

P— - QB3 

15. 

Q— Kt3 

]'— Kt3 

4. 

Q— K2 

P— Q3 

16. 

Kt— Kt5 ch. 

l’x Kt 

5. 

P— B4 

P x P 

17. 

B x P ch. 

K — Kt2 

6. 

B x P 

Q— Kt3 

18. 

B— Q5 ch. 

K— R3 

7. 

Q— Bl 

Q x P 

19. 

P— Q4 

P— Kt5 

8. 

B x P ch. 

K— Q2 

20. 

B x P 

K— Kt4 

9. 

Kt — K2 

QxR 

21. 

P— B4 ch. 

K x 1! 

10. 

K-Q2 

B — -Kt5 ch. 

22. 

Q — Kt3 ch. 

K— R4 

11. 

QKt— B3 

B x Kt ch. 

23. 

Q — R3 mate 


12. 

Kt x B 

QxR 





ANNA STEELE SEILA McEARLANE 

Costumes worn at the Washington Birthday Party of Club El 


WHITE 

White to play and mate in two moves. 


Problem No. 3 in the March Number iaf solved by B — R4 


Of General Interest 


Thos. S. Marr, the Nashville architect, starting in business as a 
struggling architect in a small office, paying $12.00 rent per month. 
Photo, taken in 1902. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Articles and photos 
gladly received 


There .are thousand* to tell you it cannot be done. 
There are thousands to prophesy failure: 

Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 
That "cannot be done." and you’ll do it. 

Edited by Thomas J. Blake 


“A trade for every 
deaf man.” 




Is It Absolutely Necessary ? 


R. BLAKE, in the February issue, does not think 
that a command of the English language or a 
good education is a requisite for a linotype 
operator. Below is a clipping from a Phila- 
delphia newspaper which features a “Question 
Department”: 

LEARNING THE LINOTYPE: the only 

way to learn is to obtain employment in a 
printing office where such machines are used, 
with privilege of practicing on linotype. The 
student should have a good working know- 
ledge of typesetting, a good English education 
and some mechanical ability. Consult the 
foreman of the composing rooms in the vari- 
ous printing establishments in the city. — 

(P. De M.) 

The answer is unbiased, cold-blooded, business-like and to 
the point. The editor works near the machines and he can be 
accepted as an authority. 

Mr. Blake gives exceptions — of some, bereft of the command 
•of our mother tongue, making good. If they graduated from 
the Trenton “Linotype School” it is a tribute to the school that 
such boys succeeded; in spite of the handicap. Or if they 
reached the goal after learning the trade in outside shops, they 
are wonders. They are worthy of congratulations and how 
they did it would be interesting. Will Mr. Blake endeavor 
to get in touch with one of them and have him tell us his 

•experience 4 J. F. Brady 

[The above may be unbiased, cold-blooded and business-like 
and to the point. We do not question the correctness of the 
same. But when it comes to — “he can be accepted as an 
authority,” we are forced to consider it rather fallible. Why 
should this unknown party of the “Question and Answer 
Department” of a daily newspaper be considered an authority? 
He or she probably knows no more about a linotype and the 
necessary requirements to operate it to distinguish a “pig” 
from the “first elevator.” Newspapers often have cub reporters 
attend to such departments. Knowing probably nothing of 
the deaf can the writer of the clipping be looked upon as an 
authority ? 

There are many posing as an authority who say we should 
not be allowed to run an automobile. There are others who 
are considered an authority on educational matters. Others 
are branded as an authority on Vocational — industrial train- 
ing. Thus it runs ad nauseum. We do not believe in such 
authorities. They do not exist. To maintain that a man is 
an authority on any subject is the same as saying he is infalli- 
ble or knows it all. Such would lead to the millennium. It is 
foolish to set up a man as an authority and take his word as 
final on any subject. Such would lead to mental and bodily 
stagnation and ultimate ruin. We have many men who are 
well informed but who never dare to assume to be an authority. 

Many people think, no doubt, that the deaf must be well 
educated to be able to become a linotype operator. They think 
the same way pertaining to the running of an automobile. 
The deaf have shown that their deafness in no way prevents 



and Answer 


them from being good and safe automobile drivers and me- 
chanics. They are also driving home the fact that a command 
of the English language is not requisite to be a good linotype 
operator. Of course, any sensible person knows the lack of 
hearing is a tremendous drawback at certain times and places 
when it comes to running a car. The same can be said of the 
linotype operator who has not a good command of English. 
But in neither case does it prove that it cannot be done. We 
have personally come in contact with hearing linotype opera- 
tors whose command of English, especially written English, 
was not what would be expected of them. In fact, they were 
rather crude in writing down their thoughts and in carrying 
on a written conversation. But still they are Al. linotype 
operators. The same can be said of deaf linotype operators. 
Linotype operators do not prepare nor correct copy. They 
follow copy. Most authors, editors and reporters demand that 
their copy be produced verbatim by the operators. I have not 
yet come in contact with or heard of a printing shop or news- 
paper office where an operator is allowed to tinker in any way 
with copy. All that I know, is, that when they do, they are 
instantly fired. So, where does a good command of English 
come in? The editors, authors and proof readers are the 
ones who need the command of English or a good education. 

There are many deaf artisans who produce works of art 
in colors, metal and wood. They' have the ideas, the concen- 
tration and the mental attainments necessary to produce such. 
Can they describe the products of their brains and hands in 
good English prose? They cannot! But still they produce! 
Such men are what you call manually minded. What they 
lack for verbally they make up for manually. Such deaf men 
are generally the best workers although they are considered 
rather ignorant by the verbally inclined deaf and the hearing. 
They are ignorant verbally but not manually. 

We personally know three deaf men at work in Jersey City. 
They are working as linotype operators in a large plant. 
There are others scattered over the country, too. They could 
not tell us their experiences because they know their shortcom- 
ings in the use of the English language and thus would not 
dare attempt to write up an article for this paper. Primarily 
this department is for telling what the deaf are doing and 
can do. To give them encouragement and enthusiasm for 
undertakings that seem hard. We do not want a wrench 
thrown in the machinery. Mr. Brady is, of course, right in 
many directions. I feel sure he can understand what we are 
aiming at. The deaf need the help of such men as Mr. Brady. 
We hope to be favored with an article bv him telling of his 
own experiences and how he became a journeyman prinrer. 
We feel sure such an article would be interesting and worth 
while. — Eo.] 

Though dogs persist in barking at the moon, the moon’s business 
is not too answer the dogs or to waste strength placating them, but 
simply to shine. The man who strives ok succeeds is sure to be criti- 
cized, Is he therefore to abstain from all effort? We are responsible 
for our own lives and cannot regulate them according to other people's 
ideas. “Whoso would be a man," says Emerson, “must be a non- 
conformist ” 
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The Determination to Make Good and Co-operate Coupled With Intelligent 
Effort and Well-Executed Work Brings Success and Prosperity to Rendon 

Brothers of Laredo, Texas 


TOE J RENDON, EXPERT CUTTER, DRAFTING URGATE’S 
J PATTERN 


HE Rendon Brothers’ tailoring concern had its 
inception at the Texas School for the Deaf at 
Austin, Texas, where Joaquin, Joseph and 
Florensco went to school . There the trio 
learned to ply the needle and turn out well- 
tailored clothes. Since leaving school they had shops of their 
own in different cities and succeeded very well. 

Knowing that in union there is strength, the three brothers 
got together. The trio were not the only sons in the Rendon 
family and the other brothers hearing that the three were going 
into partnership enlisted their services and became part of the 
company. Now the firm consists of five brothers; Maurice 
and Morris being the newcommers. 

The business is managed by Maurice Rendon who is a hearing 
person, and through his efficient management the brothers got 
most of the trade of their line in Laredo where their place of 
business is located. Morris is the only one of the deaf brothers 
who can talk and his ability to use his vocal organ has saved 
the brothers a great deal of trouble. 

Joseph who is an expert cutter is highly valued by the 
other brothers and the drafting of the pattern falls to his lot. 
He turns out very good work and many a customer has departed 
from the tailor shop with a smile of satisfaction. Joseph 
was married to Miss Mamie Price on November 15, 1922. 
Miss Price attended the Texas School for the Deaf and she 
and Joseph were great friends during their school days. 

When the Rendon brothers attended the Texas School they all 
chose the same trade and tried to learn all they could about the 
vocation of their choice. When they left school they stuck to 


THE RENDON TAILOR SHOP 

their line of work and met with success and their prosperity re- 
flects credit on the work of the institute where they learned 
tailoring. 


JOSEPH RENDON AND HIS BRIDE 


All The Brothers Were Resolute 


It Can Be Done 


TF you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley — but be 
The best little scrub by the side of the rill ; 

Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 

If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
And some highway some happier make; 

If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass — 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 

If you can’t be a highway then just be a trail. 

If you can’t be the sun be a star; 

It isn’t by size that you win or you fail — 

Be the best of whatever you are! 


— Matlock. 
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With Our “Cartooner” 
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Denvergrams 

By J. C. Nash 

It is with profound regret that the writer chronicles the sad 
death of one of his teachers, a Mr. Hugh M. Harbert, for over 
thirty-five years an attache of the school for the deaf and blind 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., a teacher and instructor in printing 
and the very man who has turned out many from the school 



HUGH M. HARBERT 
(Photo, taken in his younger days) 


with a fair knowledge of the printing art and some of them 
have mastered the trade since. He was 69. A man beloved by 
all who knew him, especially the many scholars of his who 
gave them a start in life. His remains were cremented here 
in Denver about a month ago. 

The new officers elected recently for 1923 of the local division, 
No. 64, are: President, Homer E. Grace; Vice-President, F. 
Gajefsky; Secretary, J, Tuskey; Treasurer, George Huff; 
Director, L. Harvat, Sergeant-at-arms, Harry Metcalfe; 
Trustees, E. Whitaker and J. Wilkins; Efficiency Officer, John 
S. Fisher. With such an efficient staff of officials the 1923 
business budget should come to an ending as slick and clean as 
a new pin. 

Mrs. Jennie McGinnity, a former resident of Denver, who 
lost her husband quite awhile ago during the time of the great 
Influenza epidemic here, but now residing in Buena Vista, 
Colo., writes one of her intimate friends that she will visit 
Denver shortly on both pleasure and business. She seeks 
expert dental work and Denver has several eminent dentists 
who are able to perform the work to perfect satisfaction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Duncan, living on a fine ranch fifteen 
miles from town were at the recent Bazaar, also Mr. Ralph 
Connell, associated with Mr. Duncan. 

“Nick” Rodriguez, better known as “Shorty” and the mascot 
of the local Frats, who has for several months been holding 
down a job on a plate press at one of the Italian print-shops, 
has been “shelved" for an indefinite time owing to the lack of 
business. Without Nick we deaf would lack for a comic 
performer, as at every function he is bound to cut up capers 
that bring huge laughs from the crowd. He is four and one- 
half feet high, forty-three years old and has a face like Villa, 
the Mexican rebel, yet a very obliging and pleasant little fellow 
liked by all. 


Make Deaf Hear By Wireless 
Phone 

LONDON, Feb. 27 (AP). — Wireless telephony has achieved 

another wonder — made l^he deaf hear. 

Inspired by the report that a 77-year-old man, deaf for thirty 
years, had listened in successfully at a friend's home, scientists 
have conducted a series of experiments at Marconi House, 
where Harry Shwer, age 13, deaf from birth, heard music and 
the human voice for the first time in his life. 

The boy was taken before a loud-speaking device over which 
a fox trot was transmitted. He quickly caught the beat, and 
to it patted his foot rythmicallv. Then a receiver was placed 
to his ear, and he heard a voice. It was found he could hear 
through one ear, but not the other. Two of his companions 
from a deaf institution were tested. One heard the fox trot, 
the other could hear nothing. 

Dr. MacLeod Yearsley, famous aural surgeon, said the fact 
that Shwer heard through one ear but could not through the 
other proved that he possessed some remnant of ability to catch 
sounds which the ordinary tuning fork experiments would 
never have revealed. 

“The most hopeful line of discovery,” said Dr. Yearsley, “is 
that of the possibility of re-educating the deaf to hear by means 
of wireless. The case of all deaf persons, however, are 
individual." 

Dr. Yearsley is consulting otologist to St. James infirmary, 
Balham, and former senior surgeon to the royal ear hospital. — 
Trenton Gazette. 



This creature may look like a proof of evolution back to- 
the apes or may he a convict just released from Durance- 
ville, but is Theodore C. Mueller in his leisure as a day 
laborer. In his busy time he tries to write for the papers- 
ior the deaf. He is harmles any way. 
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Who’ s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future. Wc hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


DUN DON, ST E PH UN. Born in Bloomington, Illinois, September 

19, 1887. Lost hearing and speech at 2J4 years old from Scarlet 
Fever. Entered St. Joseph's Institute, Westchester, N. Y-, at the 
age of six and left at seventeen. Worked for Phellp's & \ an Brunt 
Printing Co., in New York for eleven years and six years for the 
Bridgeport Evening Po^t, Bridgeport, Conn. Is now steadily emplnved 
by the Clayton Printing Co., of Asbury Park, N. J. Married, Miys 
Edith Brown, of Belmar, N. J., in 1914. Has two deaf children, John 
and Edith. His wife graduated from the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, Trentdn, N, J. Was Vice-President of the Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Division No. 66, of the N. F. S. D. in 1920 and president in 1921. 
Ex member of the Xavier Club, New York City. 

HORN, MATT .AL. Born Jan. 3, 1891, at Chandler Springs, Ala. 
Farmer by occupation and a Baptist. Educated manually in the Ala. 
School for the Deaf, 1890-09. Lost hearing at the age of eight from 
Scarlet Fever. Has five deaf relatives. Can speak a little and use 
signs well. Checker and accountant with Missouri Dairy Co, 1916- 

20. Member N. F. S. D., correspondent for Deaf Mutes journal at 
Kansas City 1916-20. 

KECLERE, KENNETH. Born July 16, 1889, at New Orleans, 
La. Vulcanizcr, with Leclere Vulcanizing Co., New Orleans. Lives# 
at 2215 Burgundy St. Excellent speaker, lipreader and signmaker. 
Attended Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. Member 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Loyal Order of Moose; Y. 

M. G. C. ; local professional baseball clubs. Bom deaf (partial). 
Has one deaf sifter. Married April 7, 1921, to Irene Dubret. Wife 
has one deaf sister. Worked at odd jobs until landed a job at Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Took a course in Vulcaniz- 
ing in Akron, Ohio, and opened a good sized vulcanizing shop, August, 
1920, doing good business. Pitcher for local baseball teams. Played 
for Cotton State League, 1911-1912; Denison Texas League, 1913. 

KIMBALL, FANNIE PAYSON. Born January 26, 1885 in 
Pittston, Kennebec, Maine. Teacher at the Maine School for the 
Deaf in Portland, Maine. Home address: 20 Gilman St., Portland, 
Maine. Attended Gardner, Me.; Public Schools, 1891-1897; Maine 
School for the Deaf, 1897-1903; Gallaudet College, 1903-1908. Re- 
ceived B. A. Degree. Member, National O. W. L. S., Gallaudet 
College ; Gallaudet College Alumni ; National Association of the 
Deaf; New England Gallaudet Association; Maine Mission of the 
Deaf; Maine Teachers’ Association. Loyt hearing at ten from catarrh 
(total). Has one deaf brother. Sec'v, Maine Mission of the Deaf, 
1912-1922. Teacher, Maine School for the 1 ><-af,19()8- still them. Pass- 
ed requirements of Maine Department of Education and received spe- 
cial life Certificate for teaching the Deaf in the State of Maine. 

LAWROSON, FRED ALONZO. Born April 28. 1871 at McCordo, 
Mich. Auto-door hanger, with Dort Motor Co*., Flint, Mich. Livey 
at 1100 Oak St.. Flint. Can speak hut not lipread ; signs. Attended 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, 1881-1890. Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf; National Association of the Deaf; N. 
A. D. branch: Michigan Association of the Deaf, and Flint Social 
Club for the Deaf. Lost hearing at 22 months from brain fever 
(partial). Has no deaf relatives. Married Aug. 14, 1895, to Lucy 
A. Purdy (deaf). Hay one hearing child. President Flint Divisiohi. 
No. 15, N T . F. S. D., 1907-1908. 1919; treasurer of same several terms, 
including current year; vice president Michigan Association of the 
Deaf, 1908-1911. His daughter is a soprano singer of high merit 
and excellent training. 

LEE. FRED K. T. Born at Carthage, Ark. Proprietor of shoe 
repair yhop at Benton, Ark. Cannot speak nor lipread ; signs. At- 
tended Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock. Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf and Arkansas Association of the Deaf. 
Born deaf. Married in 1909, to Mary Ballard (deaf). No children. 
Supervisor of Boys, Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1905-1921. 

LOW, JOHN FREDERICK. Born May 8, 1888. at Lehi Junction, 
Utah. Boys’ Supervisor and Instructor of Carpentry, Montana 
School for the Deaf, Boudler. Home address: Box 26’2, Boudler. 
Montana. Fair speaker and lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Utah School for the Deaf, Odgen. 1895-1907 (graduate). Member 
Montana Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at two and a half 
from ccrehro spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married, 
in 1913. to Ivy L. Griggs (deaf). No children. Assistant Supervisor, 
1907-1908; Head Supervisor, 1908-1 92 1 ; succeeded Mr. R. H. Brown 
as instructor of Carpentry. Secretary of Montana Association of the 
Deaf, 1915-1919. 

MAKOWSKA, WANDA ANIELA. Born June 29, 1897, in New 
York City. Forelady on men’s shirty, 702 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. Home address: 100 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ex- 
cellent speaker, lip reader and signmaker. Attended Public School 
until six, 1901-1905. Member W. P. A. S. ; V. B. G. A. A. of St. 
Ann’s Church for the Deaf; National Association of the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at seven from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. 
Secretary of the V. B. G. A. A., 1918-1921. 

McCABE. RICHARD M. Born May 14, 1879, at North Brook- 
field, N. Y. Linotype operator, for Geo. E. Dunham, Utica, N. Y. 


Home address : 607 James St., Utica, N. Y. Cannot speak or lip read 
signs. Attended Rome (N. Y. ) School for the Deaf, 1885-1900; New 
England Linotype School, Boston, Mays., 1908. Member Utica Divi- 
sion No. 45, N. F. S. D. ; National Association of the Deaf; Rome 
Alumni Association. Born deaf (total). Has two deaf brothers. 
Married Oct. 7, 1903, to Nellie C'ortello (deaf). Has two* hearing 
children. Worked on Morning Herald, Gloversville, N. Y., 1900-1901 ; 
The Republican, Hamilton, N. Y., 1901-1909; Morning Herald, 

Gloversville, 1909-1918; Herald-Dispatch, Utica, 1918-1920; The Presy, 
Utica, 1920. 

McCANDLESS. JOHN WESLEY. Born in 1884, at London- 
derry, Ireland. Teacher of the Deaf and instructor in Agriculture at 
the Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega. Poor speaker and lip- 
reader ; excellent signmaker. Attended Institution for the Deaf. Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 1891-1896; Ulster School for the Deaf, Belfast, Ireland, 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost h aring at 
four from fall (total). No deaf relatives. Single. Been in same 
business ever since leaving svhool. Director and Sergeant at- Arms 
1896-1898; Kendall School, Washington, D. C., 1901-1903; Gallaudet 
College, 1903-1906. Member National Association of the Deaf; 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Alabama Aysociation of the 
Deaf. Lost hearing before one from scarletina. Was tracer and 
draftsman at Phoenix Roll Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. two years ; printer 
and substitute linotype operator at Pittsburgh, one year; teacher Ala- 
bama School for the Negro Deaf, Talladega, 1910-1918; Alabama 
School for the Deaf, 1918-1921. Champion tennis player, Gallaudet 
College, 1905-1906. One of the best athletes ever turned out by the 
college. Rescued woman from drowning in Potomac rapidy, 1906, for 
which he received a congratulatory letter from King Edward VII of 
England. 

McCLUSKY, JOANNA HENRIETTA. Bom Aug 9, 1879, at 
Frankfort of Main, Germany. Clerk, with The Signature Co., 
15 Broad St., New York City. Home address: 521 West 159th St. 
Poor speaker; fair lipreader; excellent sifnimaker. Attended New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf, 99 Fort Washington 
Ave., New York City,1883-1895 ; Kendall School, Washington, D. C., 
1895-1896; Gallaudet College, 1896 1897; Member Woman’s Parish 
Aid Society of St. Ann's Church; National Association of the Deaf. 
Lost hearing at three from scarlet fever (total). Married Sept. 16, 
1900, to William Arthur McClusky (hearing). Has three hearing 
children ; two dead. 

McCORMACK. JOSEPH HAVUR. Born Dec. 13. 1884. at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Shipping Clerk for Koestler’s Bakery in Vicksburg. 
Home address: 810 Bridge St. l^xcelDnt speaker lin re^de- and 
maker. Attended Missisyippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, 1897- 
1901; School in Clinchburg, La., 1901 1903. Member Knights of 
Columbus; National Association of the Deaf; National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at seven from spinal meningitis 
(partial). No deaf relatives. Married in 1919 to Eleanor Douat 
(deaf). Hay one hearing child. With Katzumyer Bakery, 1907- 
1919; Koestler's Bakery, 1919-1921. 

McFARLANE. B. A. FLORENCE EUNICE. Born April 9, 1693* 
at Brierfield, Ala. Girls' instructor of Gymnastics, Alabama School for 
the Deaf. Talladega. Poor speaker and lip reader; excellent signmaker. 
Attended Alabama School for the Deaf, 1900-1910. Gallaudet College, 
1913-1918; The National O. W. L. S. ; National Associaton of the 
Deaf. Totally deaf (does not give date or cause) ; two deaf relatives. 
Married Sept. 4. 1918. to J. H. McFarlane (deaf). Huyhand is teacher- 
editor in the Alabama ’“School for the Deaf. Instructoi in Gymnastics, 
Alabama School, 1920 1921 ; Secretary Treasurer National O. W. L- S. t 
1920-1923. Won Girls’ Tennis championship, Gallaudet College, 1917- 
1918. Won “G” as basketball player at Gallaudet. 

McGRATH. ROGER P. Born May 27, 1862, at Tipperarv. Ire- 
land. Bed Crating and Packing, with Metallic Bed Factory', Rome, 
N. Y. Lives at 609 1-2 N. Madison St.. Rome, N. Y. Cannot speak 
or lipread; signs. Attended Rome (N. Y.) School for the Deaf, 1879- 
1889. Member C. M. B. A.; Rome Alumni Association. Lost hear- 
ing at two from brain fever (total). No deaf relatives. Married 
Aug. 12. 1892, to Mary Costello (deaf). Has one child. Was super- 
visor of the buys at the Rome School fo>r the Deaf for eighteen yean 
and lias held present position for fourteen years. 

McGREW. NATHAN ROBBTNS. Born No-V. 22, 1840, at Smith- 
field, Jefferson Co., Ohio. Retired farmer. Home address: Gilman, 
Marshall Co., Iowa. Cannot speak or lipread; signs. Attended Ohio- 
School for the Deaf. Columbuy, 1852 1859. Member Ohio Deaf- 
Mute Alumni Association. Lost hearing at eighteen months from 
scarlet fever (total). Has three deaf cousins. Bachelor. He is a 
landlord owner of 161 acre farm and two lots in his home town. 

McKERN. CLYDE. Born Sept. 13, 1880, at Knoxville, Iowa. 
Instructor in Tailoring, Misyouri School for the Deaf, Fulton. Home 
address: Rout I, Fulton. Mo. Cannot speak or lipread; signs. At- 
tended Missouri School for the Deaf, 1889-1900; Gallaudet College, 
1900-1901. Member Missouri Association of the Deaf; Alumni As- 
sociation Missouri School; National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
Lost hearing at seven months from gathering in head (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married May, 1904, to Eva Sparrow (deaf). Has 



three hearing: children. Wife educated at Missouri School lor the Deal. 
After leaving school he worked in tailoring establishments in St. 
Joseph, Mo., and McCook, Neb. Had a shop of his own for six 
years. Accepted position in Missouri School in 1913, and has held 
it since. 

M DYLAN, DANIEL EDWARD. Born in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Methodist Episcopal minister. Lives in Ijamesville, Md. Attended 
the Maryland School for the Deaf at Frederick, Maryland, 1880-1886. 
Member National Association for the Deaf, National Fraternal So- 
ciety for the Deaf, Maryland State Association for the Deaf and 
Preachers?' Fund Society. Lost hearing at age of four from measles, 
partial. Married, December 22, 1892 to Miss Mattie L. Linthicum, 
deaf. Has two children, hearing. Teacher at the Maryland School 
for the Colored Deaf and Blind, 1888-1900. Founded M. E. Misaidn 
April 1896. Organized Colored Deaf Mutes Mission in 1905. Ap 
pointed State Organizer of Maryland Association of the Deaf by Rev. 
Cloud. Ordained a deacon by Bishop Walden in April 1900. Ordain- 
ed an Elder by Bishop Cranston in 1908. Both ordainations took 
place in Washington, D. C. Wife was teacher in the Maryland School 
for the Deaf and a member of the Methodist Church. 


N. A. D. 
ATLANTA 1923 


Special All-Pullman train 
New York to Atlanta via 


Seaboard Air 


in both directions Highest 
Comfort and Attention. 


OHLEMACHER, B. S„ WILLIAM. Born August 12, 1875, Nor- 
walk, Huron Co.. Ohio. Physical Director at the Ohio School for the 
Deaf. Columbus. Home address: 1152 East Rich St. Cannot speak 
or lip read ; signs. Attended Ohio Schol for the Deaf. Columbus, 
1883; Kendall School, 1893; Gallaudet College, 1894; Summer School 
of Gymnastics at Chautauqua, N. Y., 1899. Member National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf ; Columbus Advance Society ; Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association; National Association (A the Deaf; Ohio Deaf-Mute 
Alumni Association. Born deaf (total). Hay one deaf sister. Married, 
1902, to Eva C. Nutt (deaf). Has four hearing children. Physical 
Director in the Ohio School for the Deaf since 1899. Athletic Director 
at School — -Football coach ; basketball coach ; baseball coach ; umpiring 
all games ; Scoutmaster for three years ; supervisor of Summer Play- 
grounds in Columbus for a few years. 


S. B. MURDOCK, 

General Eastern Passenger Agent 
142 West 42d Street, 

New York City. 


OLSON. ALBERT. Born Jan. 3, 1885, in Sweeden. Linotype 
operator with the Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, 111. Home address: 
1406 W. Chestnut St. Excellent speaker, lip reader and signmaker. 
Attended Galesburg Public Schools, 1892-1897 ; Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, 1899-1903; Brown’s Business College, 1900-1904. 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; International Typo- 
graphical Pinion. Lost hearing at thirteen years from scarlet fever 
(tr/tal). No deaf relatives. Married Sept. 18, 1907, to Emma Grethey 
<deaf). Has two hearing children. Wife died Dec. 26, 1919. Was 
transfer clerk, C. B. & Q. R. R., Galesburg, 1905-1908; machinist- 
operator, Wagoner Printing Co.. Galesburg, TU., 1913-1918. Took 
first honors in Class (A 1903-1904 at Business College, Galesburg, 111. 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 


PACH, ALEXANDER LESTER. Born at Philadelphia, Pa., June 
24, 1864. Lost hearing at 17 from brain fever, after finishing Public 
Schools at Red Bank, X. J. Entered New York Institute (Fanwood) 
Sept. 'SI. and graduated Valedictorian and Ivy Orator Class *82. 
Married Joanna Smith Stewart, 1889. Six hearing children, five sons 
living; daughter, Alma died at age of 25, 1918. The four sons who 
were o: age time of Wdrld War all served, one in U. S. R’y Ad- 
ministration, one in Artillery, discharged on account of eye-sight; one 
in Marines, .md one in U. S. Navy. Photographer by precession 
and free lance writer. Contributing editor The Silent Worker over 30 
years. Grand Vice President, N. F. S. D., and Vice President, N. A. 
D. Served both New York and New Jersey Associations of the Deaf 
as President, also Sec’y Pennsylvania Association. Past Grand Ruler 
League of Elect Surds. Member Men’s Club St. Ann’s Church, N. 
Y., Deaf Mutes’ Union League; Honorary Member New England 
and Virginia Association, and Honorary Member Alphabet Club. At- 
tended nearly all great conventions of the deaf, teachers of the deaf 
and state associations, and has photographed many disinguished 
men Speech practically normal, but not a lipreader. Fair signmaker. 


Gallaudet College 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and vers/’, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletic.;, Ainmni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should he a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1 .25 a year. 


PARKER. MALIXA CATHERINE. Born Sept. 9, 1894. at Mt. 
Olive, Y. C. II on -.keeper at Faison, N, C. Poor speaker; fair lip 
reader; excellent signmaker. Attended North Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Murganton. graduating in 1912; Gallaudet College one year. 
1912 1913. Member Y. W. C. A., in which she is much interested. 
Needle corker at Richmond, Va.. and Baltimore, Md. Teacher at the 
School for the Colored Deaf, Newport News, Ya., one year and a half. 
Resigned in 1919 to keep house for her invalid aunt. Totally deaf. 
Single. Has three deaf relatives who are all married. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


PATTON, I, a FAYETTE-. Born Nov. 17. 1853, in Fountain Co., 
'Indiana. Retired farmer, living at Clarence. 111. Cannot i *peak or lip 
read ; -.ignis. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
1864-1875. Lost hearing at five from scarlet fever if total). No deaf 
relatives. Married in 1880 to EHa McHenry (deaf). Has four hearing 
^Auldren. 
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JUNGLEGYM, Inc 


Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Plav 

m 

Authorities in the Country have to say about 

JUNGLEGYM 

“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 
use.” ED\Y. E. ALLEN, Director 

Mass. School for the Blind. 


Mr. \\ illiam H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and plav in parti- 
cular.” 


“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing- that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 

“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S'. WRIGHT, 

Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


“A tremendous success — correct from 
every point of view — Gives the imagination 
full play — No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
Winnetka, 111. 


“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which. I have any knowledge. 

“ft insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 

, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Winnetka, 111. 


JUNGLEGYM ■ 

A Play Apparatus— Not An Amusement Device 


^ nni V.— 
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It is not generally known that Toledo 
has four deaf garment pressers, who 
have held down steady jobs for years. 
They are Frank E. Walton, with the Las- 
Salie and Koch Co., Philip Schawartz, 
with the Lion Store Co., Roy Cobb, with 
the Thiede Dry Cleaning Co., and Ben 
Green, with the Morgan and Anderson 
Co. They all own their own homes and 
have families to look after. They are 
experienced too, on Hoffman Steam press- 
ing machines. — Ohio Chronicle. 


It is announced that the plans for the 
great new plant of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, to be located just outside 
of Knoxville, are to be drawn by Mr. 
Thomas S. Marr, of the firm of Marr 
& Holman, Nashville. It must be a mat- 
ter of pride to the authorities of the 
School that one of its own graduates 
is capable of doing the work. In after 
days, when the school is asked to show 
cause why it should be given liberal 
support by the state it will be sufficient 
to point to the plant of the school itself 
for answer. Mr. Marr has drawn the 
plans for many of the most important 
and artistic buildings that have been 
erected in Tennessee and neighboring 
states in recent years. — Kentucky Stand- 
ard. 


In the January Atlantic Monthly, Mr. 
Ernest Elmo Calkins gives a forcible* and 
truthful exposition of the difficulties by 
which the deafened are constantly can- 
fronted. He considers that the art of 
being deaf is an acquired art; “for the. 
deaf are called upon to perform prodi- 
gies of education. In every communica- 
tion that goes on between them and their 
fellows, they are working double, de- 
voting most of their energy to finding 
out what it is all about, and carrying on 
the conversation with one hand, as it 
were.' But even these difficulties may 
be minimized by a thorough mastery of 
the method of the Nitchie School, and 
particularly by the helps offered in the 
volume just published. — Journal. 


Mr. James Sullivan, of New Haven, a 
graduate of our school and of Gallau- 
det College and for a time a law-stu- 
dent at Yale College, has left Connecti- 
cut for good and is now comfortably 
located at the Texas School for the 
Deaf. Don't be deceived, our good 
friend has not gone to Texas to become 
a cowboy — to swing the lasso to catch 
runaway steers, but rather to detect 
-and keep under control disobedient and 
•unruly boys at the above named school. 
’Instead of using brute force as the cow- 
boys do, he appeals to the good sense of 
his boys and overcomes them with kind- 
ness and persuasion. This is more hu- 
mane. The position he is filling is that 


of head supervisor of the boys and we 
hear he is discharging his duties with 
much satisfaction. However as we un- 
derstand this position is but a stepping 
stone to some higher one that will in due 
time come his way. Mr. Sullivan has 
the education, the tact and the ambition 
for some high calling and we hope some 
day to see him seated in his lofty chair 
supervising it. There is nothing too 
good for him. 

Rev. G. H. Hefflon has been compelled 
to relinquish his pastoral duties for a 
time owing to ill health. The great ex- 
ertion he put forth to carry forward the 
Christmas festivities in various cities in 
New England was too much for him to 
shoulder and the result was he simply 
broke down. His interest in and his 
love for the deaf know no bounds. To 
make his church work of interest to them 
he is apt to forget himself to take upon 
himself tasks too great for one man to 
shoulder. We hear he is at a certain 
pastoral home at Swansea, Mass., taking 
a much needed rest. — New Era. 


The Minneapolis Journal one day 
last week contained an account of the 
arrest of a couple of fellows in that city 
who were playing what the police called 
“the deaf and dumb racket.” They had 
in their pockets printed cards saying that 
they were deaf and dumb, and asking 
for help. The two men admitted their 
imposture, and said that it was an easy 
life, as they made as high as $45 a day. 
They bought an automobile and made 
trips to other cities, reaping a rich 
harvest. Each man was given forty- 
five days; in the workhouse, which we 
think was too light a sentence. 

The above is another instance of an 
imposture that is fostered and encour- 
aged by the ill-advised charity of the 
public. Think of a couple of rascals 
like these going about and making an 
easy living, while so many honest men 
are out of work and lacking the neces- 
saries of life. And such impostors do 
an incalculable injury to the bona fide 
deaf. People get the idea that the deaf 
are a dependent class subsisting upon 
charity. The fact is that when fellows 
go around with printed cards, claiming 
to be deaf and dumb and asking charity, 
in ninety-nine rases out of a hundred 
they are impostors. The real deaf do 
not do such things. We do not know 
of one deaf person in the state who is 
making a living in such a way at 
present. The general public should 
awaken to the fact that when they con- 
tribute their dimes and quarters in re- 
sponse to appeals to help the “deaf and 
dumb," they are merely encouraging 
and abetting a low-down form of im- 
posture, and aiding rascals to live a life 
of ease, while deserving people are in 
need . — Minnesota Companion. 


The members of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and other deaf persons 
in the state will be glad to learn that 
the organization has successfully exerted 
its influence against the passage in the 
Legislature of House Bill No. 12 which 
provided that the state should establish 
Day Schools in school districts having 
three or more deaf children. In this 
work, the organization was assisted by 
Supt. Mclntire, Miss Morris and Mr. W. 
P. Valiant of the State School. 

The bill would have meant practically 
compulsory attendance upon the Day 
Schools of deaf children living in the 
school districts of Portland, Salem, Eu- 
gene, and other places containing three 
or more deaf children. A majority of 
the Educational Committee reported 
against the measure and it was inde- 
finitely tabled after a short debate 
during which it was stated that the O. 
A. D. was opposed to the measure. 

The O. A. D. is now endeavoring to 
prevent the passage of a bill forbidding 
persons with impaired hearing to drive 
automobiles in the state. The author of 
the bill does not seem to aim directly at 
the deaf, but appears to have in mind 
persons whose actions are dependent upon 
the sense of hearing. But all deaf will 
of course be affected by the law. As the 
bonafide deaf are wholly independent of 
the sense of hearing, and are actuated 
in driving automobiles, as well as in do- 
ing everything else, wholly by the sense 
of sight, we think that any bill that de- 
bars the deaf from driving should not 
pass. A deaf person with clear sight is 
as trustworthy at the wheel as is a hear- 
ing person with perfect hearing, other 
mental qualities being equal. We can- 
not predict what the outcome will be, but 
the situation requires mighty tactful han- 
dling plus convincing reasons for objec- 
tions. — Oregon Outlook. 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Mr. 
Austin Baughman and his assistants are 
refusing licenses to the Deaf. Perhaps 
they will in time find out the truth of the 
old saying that “the race is not always to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong.” 
And this reminds us that when we were 
boys in the famous old Broad and Pine 
Street School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
we were compelled to listen week in and 
week out for six long years to a tiresome 
old man who kept adominishing us not to 
walk on the railroad tracks. He was a 
hearing man, of course, and like the 
Commissioner and his assistants he con- 
sidered the possession of hearing quite 
all-important and wholly indispensable. 
He thought, too, that his pupils were help- 
less babies and needed apron-strings 
wherever they went. “Do not walk on 
the tracks, I implore you," became this 
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mans constant appeal. It was an obses- 
sion with him and rendered him almost 
maudlin. Then one day the whole school 
was startled with the news that Professor 
Pettingill was struck, horribly mangled 
and killed outright while crossing a rail- 
road track. His ears were of no use to 
him! The race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong." 

In further illustration, we call attention 
to the claim on the part of many that 
the impulse to refuse automobile licenses 
to the Deaf of Maryland originated with 
the Hon. Osborne Yellott, who was a 
pioneer in the field of automobile legis- 
lation and the first Counsellor of the 
Maryland Automobile Club. To the 
pleas that he modify his attitude he was 
adamant. He insisted that a period of 
perfect ears was as necessary to an auto- 
mobile operator as a pair of perfect legs 
to a runner or a pair of perfect arms to 
a prize-fighter. We know it is not al- 
ways true. We have read /Esop’s Fable 
of the tortoise who outdistanced the fleet 
hare. Of course it is not always true! 
Well, one morning we were electrified 
with the astounding news that Mr. Yell- 
ott had been killed instantly while driv- 
ing his car along one of the principal 
streets of Baltimore. He had failed to 
use his e.ves as a deaf automoblist would 
have used them under the same circum- 
stances, and his ears did not save him. 
Truly, the race is not always to the swift 
nor the battle to thei strong .” — Maryland 
bulletin. 


The cases of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and the District of 
•Columbia makes it evident that the deaf 
in New York as well as in other east- 
ern states will have to organize them- 
selves in order to fight such hostile 
legislation to the last ditch. With a 
view to that end, the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf has established a new 
Traffic Bureau and appointed Mr. W. 
W . Beaded, Editor of the Arlington 
(N.J.) Observer as Chief of this Bu- 
reau. l'he Deaf of Rochester and vi- 
cinity will co-operate with the Bureau 
through Mr. McLaughlin as their rep- 
resentative and along such lines of work 
as will be laid down by the Chief. The 
Branch has already gone on record as 
being ready to do its part in protest- 
ing against the curtailment of the high- 
way rights for deaf drivers as is said 
to have been recommended at a recent 
conference of the Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators in Massachusetts. The 
time is now past when we may be con- 
fident that common sense will prevail 
over unjust discrimination against deaf 
drivers. So serious is the automobile 
menace everywhere that there is a grow- 
ing demand, an which the deaf heartily 
join, for the adoption of rigid measures 
toward making the streets and roads 
reasonably safe. However, we should 
be on the alert lest the new law may 
contain a clause insignificant by itself, 
and yet dealing a death-blow to the 
highway rights for deaf motorists. The 
new law that will be passed by the Leg- 
islature is to be part of the general plan 
to co-ordinate the highway laws of the 
various states in order to make them 
uniform as a universal check upon reck- 
less or careless driving. It is this co- 
ordinating plan that will place the deaf 
in a difficult, if not embarrassing, posi- 
tion, for if the word "defective” is al- 
ready in the law of one state, it will be 
adopted by another state in pursuance 
of the standardizing plan, and the deaf 


will have a long and uphill fight to clear 
the ambiguity of this loose term or to 
have the term revised, if not eliminated. 
The deaf, in proportion to the general 
public, rank well as property owners, 
tax payers, income-tax payers and work- 
ers. They are regarded as careful driv- 
ers of motor vehicles as is to be expected 
of those who, through the instinct for 
safety, have their eyesight developed to 
the extent of remarkable quickness. Now 
to be ordered off the highways for no 
real reason is an act that would hardly 
jibe with the American principle that nr 
man is guilty until he is proved to be. 

While we might hope for the best, yet 
we realize that the street traffic problem 
is so complicated as to necessitate a 
fight on our part for the safeguarding of 
our highway righs . — Rochester Advocate. 


DEAF-MUTE WINS FREEDOM BY 
WRITING LYRIC OF LOVE 

Belleville, 111. — A love lyric, written 
by C. Leroy Henderson, a deaf-mute 
song writer of Chicago, has been the 
cause of his release from a six-months 
sentence in jail. 

Henderson, an orphan who was 
buffeted about the country for many 
years, started a music-publishing busi- 
ness in Chicago a few months ago and 
was gradually making good in spite of 
his handicap. 

Among the songs he wrote was “Love 
of the Ages,” which he dedicated to 
Cyrena Van Gordon, the opera singer. 

Business grew dull in Chicago and 
Henderson started on a sales trip 
through southern Illinois. The Belle- 
ville police picked him up for selling 
songs without a license, and when he 
couldn’t talk or hear anything, knew he 
must be guilty. Unable to defend him- 
self, Henderson drew a six-months sen- 
tence in the county jail for vagrancy. 

Meanwhile a wife and two infant 
children waited for him in Chicago, 
without funds. 

But Belleville isn’t far from St. Louis, 
Mo., where Miss Van Gordon was sing- 
ing, “Love of Ages” and other lyrics at a 
music festival. 

When someone told Cyrena about 
Henderson's plight she proceeded to be 
a fairy godmother in the life of the deaf 
mute. Visiting the State's Attorney’s 
office and Judge Geary here she vouched 
and pleaded for Henderson to such avail 
that he is now on the way home to his 
wife and children. — N. Y. Daily News. 


THRIFT OF THE DEAF 

It is because of the effect of education 
upon the general body of the citizenry 
that the state maintains the free school 
system, and there is no part of the cit- 
izenship of the state which better exem- 
plifies the benefits to the state of this free 
school system than those who belong to 
the silent world of the deaf. 

The deaf of this state are engaged in 
the project of establishing a home for 
aged and infirm deaf who are homeless. 
This project was conceived not because 
there are many of that cli.ss in this 
State, but the few there are, are so out 
of place, out of touch with their fellows, 
so utterly lonesome in the places provided 
for hearing people in their condition. 

The deaf, as a class, are thrifty, self- 
supporting citizens. As an outstanding 
proof of this assertion the Ohio Chronicle 
calls attention to the fact that the Ohio 
home for the deaf has, but 3 5 inmates, 


and it has been established and running 
for more than twenty-five years. The 
Chronicle also says that statistics show 
that there is a smaller percent of indigent 
deaf in Ohio than of indigent persons who 
hear. While we do not know positively, 
we feel sure the figures in Indiana would 
show the same state of affairs here. — 
Ex. 


A DEAF AGRICULTURIST 

Harley D. Drake is a deaf man, with 
ability to speak and read the lips well. 
He graduated from the Ohio School for 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, and Mary- 
land Agricultural College, having taken 
the degree of Master of Science in Agri- 
culture from the latter. Prof. Drake 
entered the profession as boys’ supervisor 
in the California School. Two years 
later he was appointed instructor in the 
literary department of the Nebraska 
School. The next year, his old Alma 
Mater, the Ohio School, appointed him 
an instructor there and from the Ohio 
School, Prof. Drake went to Gallaudet 
College where he assumed charge of the 
agricultural end of that big institution. 
Agriculture was just started; there was 
not much outside of a few horses, cows, 
chickens and an old barn. Things took 
a turn for the better under Prof. Drake’s 
direction, and now there is an up-to- 
date dairy barn accommodating twenty- 
six Holstein cows, arrangements for car- 
ing for forty or so Berkshire and Poland- 
China hogs and a growing poultry 
branch. There will be enough eggs in 
incubators this spring to hatch about it 
thousand chicks. 

In addition to managing the truck 
farm which supplies the tables of the 
Kendall School and Gallaudet College, 
Professor Drake instructs classes from 
the College in agriculture and also lec- 
tures at the College on sociology and 
other subjects. Prof. Drake takes an 
interest in the religious life of the deaf 
in Washington and Baltimore and often 
fills the pulpit in the Baptist Churches 
of both places. 

Professor Drake is married and has 
four children, three girls and one boy. 
All of them have hearing, and are now 
attending the public schools of Wash- 
ington. Prof. Drake’s wife is a deaf 
lady and a graduate of Galiuadet Col- 
lege. 


DEATH OF MRS. ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL. 

The many friends and admirers, both 
hearing and deaf, of Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell, will grieve to learn of her 
death on Wednesday, January 3, 1923, 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. David 
Fairchild, in Washington, D. C. The 
following concise account of her life is 
from The (Philadelphia) Public Ledger : 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, sixty- 
three years old, widow of the inventor 
of the telephone, died January 3rd, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. David. 
Fairchild. Mrs. Bell, who came to Wash- 
ington from the Bell home in Nova Scotia, 
just before her husband's death last sum- 
mer, never recovered from the shock of; 
his passing. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., as Mabel: 
Hubbard, she lost her hearing at the age 
of three following an attack of scarlet; 
fever. At the age of six years she was. 
able to read lips. 

In 1895 Mrs. Bell wrote an article 
entitled “The Subtle Art of Lip Reading** 
that has been reprinted in twelve lao,- 
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guages, She passed three years in a lip 
reading school in France and on her return 
went to the private training school of 
Alexander Graham Bell to have her voice 
benefited by voice culture. The associa- 
tion of master and pupil soon ripened 
into love. 

It is no secret that Mrs. Bell inspired 
the invention of the telephone by her 
gifted husband. His persistent hope that 
he might find the means of enabling her 
to hear led to the experiments in phonetics 
which resulted in the telephone. The 
experiments were financed by her father, 
Mr. Hubbard, who became organizer 
and first President of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

After the invention was recognized 
by the world they married and went 
abroad. In the winter of 1878-79 they 
moved to Washington, and in 1889 the 
summer home in Nova Scotia, Beinn 
Bhreagh (beautiful mountain), was pur- 
chased. 

It was due to the efforts of her father 
and his faith in the oral method of train- 
ing deaf children that the hold of the sign 
language on training methods was broken. 

Not many hours before her death Jan. 
3rd, Mrs. Bell was made an honorary 
member of the Society of Telephone Pion- 
eers. Notification of the distinction was 
•conveyed in a telegram in which the 
Pioneers recorded their “appreciation of 
the great inspiration and encouragement” 
■which she gave Dr. Bell “during the time 
■of difficulty and struggle when he was 
inventing the telephone.” 

Mrs. Bell leaves two daughters, Elsie 
'May Grosvenor, wife of Dr. Gilbert 
-Grosvenor, President of the National 
•Geographical Society and Marian Hub- 
'bard Fairchild, wife of Dr. David Fair- 
child, head of the foreign plant and seed 
Introduction section of the Department 
•of Agriculture ; six Grosvenor and three 
Fairchild grandchildren and a sister, 
Grace Hubbard Bell, wife of Charles 
J. Bell, President of the American Securi- 
ty and Trust Company, of Washington — 
Mi. Airy World. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEAF FARMER 

(The following article appeared in a 
metropolitan newspaper accompained by 
two pictures, one of Mr. Strong's fine 
modern home and the other of his big 
barn and one of his prize Durocs. Mr. 
Strong was in school here for a while, 
but moved to Iowa and graduating from 
that school, entered Gallaudet College, 
from which he received his degree in 
1922. He then tried farming in Call- 
away County, near Fulton, but became 
dissatisfied and moved to Southeast Mis- 
souri, where he has met with success. 
Missouri is a farming state; we should 
try to develop more men like William 

Strong in our school. — Editor.) 

* 

Willie Strong and his wife came from 
Callaway County, Mo., about 10 years 
ago and bought a quarter section of land 
three and a half miles southeast of Dexter 
in Stoddard County, which they proceed- 
ed at once to develop. 

The land was well located for drain- 
age, was partly cleared and had the pro- 
verbail Southeast Missouri box house on 
it and a shack for a barn. 

Unlike most farmers who develop their 
land first and then put on the improve- 
ments in the way of buildings, Willie 
began immediately the erection of a 
handsome modern home and later built 
one of the finest barns in the country. 


“Fair Oak,” the name of his farm, is now 
one of the attractive places in Stoddard 
County. 

Willie makes a specialty of registered 
Duroc hogs and Jersey cows. The yellow 
Jersey cream is converted into butter on 
the farm and the skim milk fed to the 
pigs. A few years ago he had the nerve 
to pay a fancy price for two registered 
gilts and from that beginning he had 
built up a splendid herd of Durocs. sup- 
plying his neighbors for miles around 
with pure bred stock. 

Mrs. Strong is a famous butter maker. 
Ordinarily the house wife is rather shy 
of strong butter, but the strong in this 
instance is in constant demand and she 
has a waiting list of customers for the 
gold bricks she molds from the Jersey 
cream. 

Willie is deaf, but don’t you think for a 
minute that he is dumb. On the contrary, 
he is an exceptionally well educated man. 
He graduated from the Iowa School for 
the Deaf and has a bachelor of arts 
degree from Gallaudet College, a United 
States Government School for the Deaf 
at Washington, D. C. His diploma, 
which he values most highly, bears the 
familiar signature of Theodore Roose- 
velt. While in the Washington school 
Willie took an active part in athletics and 
exhibits, with pardonable pride, laving 
cups and gold medals won by him in 
contests with Eastern colleges. 

Willie always carries his pencil and 
pad with him and he writes very rapidly, 
so that a conversation with him is not a 
tedious affair. He is full of fun and 
quick to see things. A neighbor was pass- 
ing in his car one day and his lights were 
on. Willie’s sharp eyes saw the lights. 
Like a flash he went on through the 
motion of striking a match on the seat of 
his trousers and pointed to the front of 
the car, and the passing neighbor realized 
at once what was the matter and switch- 
ed off his lights. 

Mrs. Strong is also deaf, but she reads 
your lips and talks very fluently. Her 
watchful eyes get all you say and she is 
ready to reply. 

Willie is a loyal member of the County 
Farm Bureau and the local shipping 
association and is interested in all things 
for the welfare of the community. He 
was one of the prime movers for the erec- 
tion of the new school building, known as 
Walnut Lane School. 

If you should settle near him you would 
have a good neighbor in Willie Strong. 


DR. AND MRS. LONG AT PIKES 
PEAK 

Among the visitors of the Pikes Peak 
region this summer is Dr. J. Schuyler 


Long of Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal 
of the Iowa State school for the deaf 
located there. 

Dr. Long is the author of Long’s 
dictionary of the sign language, the 
most thoro and complete work of the 
kind yet prepared and intended to assist 
those desiring a mastery of this lan- 
guage. The work is unique in that, 
like the sign language itself, it is ad- 
dressed to the eye, primarily and not to 
to the ear as is the case with every 
other dictionary or lexicon yet published. 
It consists in the main of thousands of 
illustrations made from actual photo- 
graphs and that were expressly posed 
by Dr. Long's daughter, likewise an 
adept in the use of this language, tho 
at present a teacher of speech in the 
oral department of the Kansas State 
school for the Deaf. 

This dictionary has been officially 
adopted by the Chinese government to 
be used as the standard of the sign lan- 
guage in Chinese schools for the deaf 
and is also used by teachers in English, 
French, Spanish and other foreign 
schools for the deaf, its advantage being 
that as it is ideographic and pictographic 
it is usable anywhere and everywhere 
independent of the vernacular of the 
country. It is also among the reference 
books of the moving picture studios 
around Hollywood, Calif. 

Dr. Long, who is himself deaf, is 
one of the foremost American authorities 
not only on the sign language, but on 
every phase of the intricate and difficult 
science of teaching the deaf. The Iowa 
State school, of which he is principal, is 
one of the largest and best equipped in 
the U. S. with an enviable record of 
nearly 2,000 graduates and former 
pupils. The combined system, combin- 
ing the use of speech, writing and the 
sign language, the same that prevails 
in the Colorado Springs School, is the 
medium of instruction used in this 
school . 

This is Dr. Long’s third visit to the 
Pikes Peak country. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Long and Superintendent and 
Mrs. E. A. Stevenson of the Kansas 
State school for the deaf, and Miss 
Elizabeth B. Thompson, an instructor in 
speech and lip-reading at the Iowa 
school. The party motored up Pikes 
Peak during the week and describe the 
experience as the trip of a thousand 
wonderful possibilities of the country 
around Colorado Springs as a play- 
ground and rest and recreation rendez- 
vous for the entire nation have not been 
advertised as they should be. He is of 
the opinion that the number of visitors 
who come here for longer or shorter 
periods would be multiplied many times, 



were the region as well-known and 
understood in America as the Riviera 
for instance, or Ostend or Davos Platz 
are in Europe. — Colorado Springs 
Gazette, July 16, 1922. 


Public Sales 


High Grade 
Securities 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 554 to 12 which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


GOVERNMENT 


RAILROAD 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred percent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt 
and waterproof. The actual val- 
ue of this shoe is $6.00. Owing 
to this tremendous buy we can 
offer same to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented 
we will cheerfully' refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


INDUSTRIAL 


BONDS 


Circulars sent on request 


NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Investment Bonds 
18 West 107th Street, 
New York City. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Have your pictures reproduced in Oil 
Painting, any size or color. Every body 
is going wild over them. Guaranteed 
not to fade. Price very moderate, accord- 
ing to size. Separate photos copied and 
regrouped into one picture. Your photo 
cared for and returned. 

Write for price list. 

A. P. KRIEGER 

1310 Oneida St., Shamokin, Penn. 


Photographer 


THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF have com- 
missioned us to make a portrait of 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 


to be unveiled at the school on December 
10th, 1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Galiaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which we will furnish. 


the British Deaf Citties 


An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 
EDITED BY 

ALFRED SHANKLAND. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


in carbon black 
in sepia tone 
in sepia 
in oil 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

Cbe British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 




Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fa>* & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw ! 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1S30 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


168-183 W. Front St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 




No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






